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TO THE 

Reverend Mr. Spence. 

Sir, 

THE moft accurate obfcrver 
of the beauties of nature, 
muft be the beft judge of their imi- 
tations ; and the fame elegance of 
imagination which form§ the paint- 
er, muft enlighten the critic. It 
was natural for me, under this per- 
fuaiion, to addrefs my obferva- 
tjons on Paintinff to the author of 
Crito. 

How ingenious are jnen in co- 
touring their paftions! thus have I 
heightened felf-love into a love of 
jultice: For, what could be more 
'; ■ ■ A a ad- 
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advantageous td me, than to have 
it known, that Mr. S p e n c e ap- 
proves me as a writer, and acr 
knowledges me as a friend ? What 
fuccefs I n^ay have in the former 
charader, muft depend on futurity ; 
but I ^ni in pofleiHon of all the 
credit pf the latter, while you per- 
mit me to declare, in this publick 
inanner, 

That I am, Reverend SiRy 
'mtb the truefl refpeSfy 
your vvfi obliged^ 
tttofi ohedient^ 
(ind mqfi bum^kjervant^ 

pANISJU WE^Ir 
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PREFACE. 

IF we cohfider the ambition ffioft 
men have t6 be thought judges 
of Painting, ^nd the eafe with which 
ihey might really become fb, it will 
appear ftrarige, diat Co few fhould be 
founds who have any clear or deter^ 
mined ideas of this art. To account 
for this, and to point out thofe errors 
which have been the caufescrf it, is 
the defign of this Preface ; after which, 
I propofe, by the following work, 
$0 free this fubjefl: from its fuppofed 
A 3 difficulties; 



vi PREFACE. 

difBculties ; and to throw fuch lights 
^on the beauties and advantages of this 
amiable art, as may both recommend 
the ftudy, and facilitate the knowledge 
ofit. 

. I AM fenfible, that, among my rea- 
ders, there will be fome, whofe ex- 
cellent tafte and clear judgment muft 
place them much above my inftruc- 
tions; from thefe I hope for indulgence^ 
The perfons for whom I write, are our 
young travellers, who fet out with 
much eagernefs, and little preparation % 
and who, for want of fome governing 
objedts to determme their courfe, muft 
continually wander, mifled by ignorant 
guides, or bewildered by a multiplicity 
of direftions. The firft error, I have 

taken 
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tsken notice of, is, the extreme cagcr- 
nefs, with which they ruii through the 
galleries and churches ; nimium 'Videnf, 
nee tamen totum. A few |;ood pifhires^ 
well confidered, at fuch intervals, as to 
give full time to range and determine 
the ideas which they excite, would 
in the end turn to a much better ac-- 
couriti 

The fecoiid error, is, the habit of 
clftimating pidlures by the general re*- 
putatidn of the painters ; a rule, of all 
others, the moft productive of igno- 
ranee and confufion. i**or example; 
Dorhinichino may, at times, be rank- 
ed with Raphael ; at times, he is litde 
fuperior to Giotto. And we often 'find, 
that the beft works of the middling ar- 
tifts, excell the middling works of the 
A 4 beft. 
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Ifcft. If then, we are guided wholIjT 
bythfiprejudiceof ftanies, we no long- 
-er truft to our fewn fenfes j we mufHt 
xkthwh&ge mttix which we do noC 
fee, and trndervaltrc that which we 
do'y difttelfed between authority and 
convidion^ wc arc di%ufted. With the 
difficulties of ail &ty which fe, per- 
haps, of all others the mofteaffljrun- 
derftood. For, that compofition mufi 
be defedive, which cannot, to a care- 
ful obferver, point out its own ten- 
dency; and thofe expreffions muft be 
either weak or falfe, which do not> 
in fome degree, mark the intereft of 
each ador in the drama^ In nature^ 
we readily conceive the variety and 
force of diaradters;. why fhould we 

not dto fo in Painting? What diffi- 

• 

culty 
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catty catt there be in diftitigulfliing, 
whether diesdts of die heads be mean 
or noble; the flyle of defigfi, cohfin^ 
ed, charged, or elegant; whether the 
]m>portions be juft or unequal; the 
carnations, cold or animated ? If the 
colours in a pi£hire be happily dif- 
pofed, die general effeft will be pleal^ 
ing; and in proportion to the force 
cf the clear oUcure^ the figures and 
objects ^11 be 'flat or projcSing, or^ 
in other words, more or le(s like na--^ 
turc. If we confider thefe points with* 
out prejudice, it will, I think, appear, 
that of all the arts, Painting is thtf 
moft natural both in its means and cf- 
feds. It is the mod: direct and im« 
mediate addrefs to the fenfes : and this 
/nuft be die rcafon, that the bcft wri- 
ters 
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ters of antiquity^ in treating of other 
afts^ fo frequently borrow their exam- 
pies and illuftrations from this. . When 
I thus make light of the difEculties of 
Painting, I muft be underftood to Ipeafc 
of its effedls, not of the practice j and 
yet, even as to this, there are ten paint- 
ers who have excelled in the mecha- 
nick part, for one who has excelled in 
die ideal* So that the fcarcity of good 
jH^hires, arxfes not from a difficulty of 
execution, but from a poverty of in- 
vention. Hence it is, that painters of 
an inferior clafs, have, in their hap- 
pier hours, ftruck out fome excellent 
pidures ; and ibme again are feldom 
foccefeful, except when they work on 
Ae ideas of others: Andrea Sacchi 
is an example of the firft, and Domi- 

nichino ' 
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tikiimo of the fecond. But I am flray- 
ing from the defign of this Preface^ 
which was, to point out tx> the younger 
part o£ my readers thofe errors, which 
tend moil to defeat their knowledge 
of Painting. I have already named 
two, the third is, die ha% ambition 
of diflinguiihing the feveral mafters. 
Witii many, this precedes and often 
holds the place of all other know- 
ledge i and yet, I will venture to af^ 
firm, tiiat where this does not ^ring 
from a nice diicernment ofthebeau-- 
ties or . imperfedions of the ptdore 
before us, and thofe too turning chiefs 
ly on the compoiition and esqire^ 
fions, it h an idte art, more ufefal 
to a pidture-merchant, than beomiing 
t man of tafte. It cannot be dc^ 
iuedj that a ^uhenefs of manner io 

treating 
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treating Various fubjeds, is a weakncffs j 
it is a want of variety, both in the me- 
chanicfcji and ideal : Yet it is by this very 
Weaknefs, or fome infignificani particu- 
larities in the colouring, fhadingi acti^ 
tude&i or draperies^ that we £> readily 
diftinguiih the fevcral hands. It may be 
a check on this afFe6:ation, to t>bferve^ 
that among the infinity of painters^ 
there are not, perhaps, a dotcn, wbd 
are worth ftudying : It is not by £c«- 
fie circumftances^ that iMre ktiow A 
tlaphael or Cdrreggio: Tfatir fope^ 
tior tailents are theit didintabnsg Wt>^ 
inen of ordihary forms,* are inarked 
by the jewds on their necks, at the 
Colours of their dories s but a D- ■■- fl i 
<Df G^^^'^-^n 16 iing^ed otft by a pre* 
toiinence m betuity. There is i fourth 
error which I wouM fain defcredit, 
a and 
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and then I fhall have done with this 
impleading tafk: I have obferved ma« 
ny to look at pidures, with no other 
yicWi than to fhew their accutcnefs 
IP dete^ing little errors in drawing, 
or lapfes of th? pencil; th^fe do not 
ihidy Painting to become knowing, 
ba% to appear fo. But let them re* 
fled, that ther^ 19 more true tafte, in 
drawing forth one latent beauty, than 
in obferving a hundred obvious im** 
perfections : The firft proves, that our 
fpirit co-operates with diat of die ar<* 
tift; the fecond (hews nothing more, 
than, that we haye eyes, and diat wo 
ufe them to very little purpofe. If 
thefe errors appear in the fame light 
to my reader, that they do to me, 
he will fee the neceffity there was, 
for fon^e better plan t][ian that which 

-^ wc 
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we have hitherto followed in the ftu^ 
dy of Painting. This is what I pro* 
pofe by the Eflay which I here offer 
to the publick. I fliaH ufe no art, 
however cuftomary it may be on thefe 
occafions, to prepare the judgment, or 
conciliate the good opinion of my rea- - 
ders : One thing only it may be ne- 
ceflary to excufe; I have been for- 
ced, in fome meafure, to take cer- 
tain liberties* of ftyle, whiph, thou^ 
common in otfier languages, have not 
yet been received into ours* Thus 
I have ufed the MECHANicTc,'and 
J DEAL of an art, inftead of the 
n^echanick, or ideal part of an artj 
as likewife Clears and Obscures, 
for clear and obfcure colours. I have 
bonx>wed the word Nud from the 
French J Sbozzo from the Italian; 

and 
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and have tranflated the Chiaroscuro 
pf the latter into the clear obfcurc. 
Thefe are little licences, unavoidable, 
ip treating of an art, v^hich has not 
as yet been thoroughly naturalized; 
and I even wifh, that they may not 
be overlooked, in the number of leli 
caccuiabledefeAs, 
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J5.TTTHEN you advanced i^hc other 
V V day, in a circle of virtuolb's, that 
the ancients were, in painting, as in all the 
other polite arts, equal, if not fuperior, to 
the moderns ; your afltrtion was received 
with an univerial diQike. However dif- 
ferent my fentiments were from yours at 
the time, I was yet perfuaded, that you 
would not have given, into lb fingular an 
opinion, without having good reafons to 
fupport it. I mentioned to you then my 
doubts, and you was fo good as to promife 
me you would remove them. 

B A. h 
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A. I was not at all furprifcd at the dif- 
ftcisfaftion you remarked in thofe gcmlc- 
inen \ it is unpleafing to have an opinion 
brought mto dt)ubt| which we have looked 
upon all our lives as indilputable. You 
Ihall now be a judge of the grounds I had 
for my affertion. Had we no other object 
in view, but merely to determine the dif- 
ferent merits of the artifts, it would hardly 
be worth the labour; but, by e:£amining 
the teftimonies which we fhall draw from 
the writings of the ancients, and comparing 
their ideas with the paintings of the mo- 
derns, we Aiail enlai;ge our conceptions, and 
improve our knowledge of the art itfelf. 

B. This profpetft which you have <^ened 
vip(3ti me, gives dm afingular {^eafute ; for, 
after having itad, with the utmoft atten- 
tion, the feVeral authors on this fut^eft, I 
cannot fay, that I have received from them 

the inftruftion I expefted, 

A. This 
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A. This does not proceed from a want 
of capacity in them, but from a defcft in 
their plans : they are, as you know, bio- 
graphers 5 and, as the perfons whofc lives 
they write, are all of one profeffion, the 
continued repetition of the fame thoughts, 
and of the fame technical terms, tire and 
diftradt the reader. There is another ob- 
jeftion to their manper of writing; their 
ideas, hpwever juft, are fo fcattered through 
the different parts of their works, that they 
are not eafily reducible to any fyftem. In 
)the expofition of an art, as in the diftribu- 
tion of a pidlure, a loofe difperfion of the 
objeds, confounds both the eye and the 
ynderftanding. But, thefe writers are fubr 
je£t to a ftill greater difadvantage ; for, as^ 
the painters whofe talents they dcfcribe, if 
we except a very few, excelled much more 
in the mechamck, than in the ideal pare 
of painting, it throws the force of their 
pbferyations on that poiot) with which 
B 2 we^ 
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we, who arc but obfcr vers of the art, have 
the leaft to do. 

B. Though I underftand very well the 
terms niechanick and ideaU in their ge* 
neral acception, yet, I wifli you would 
explain them, in their particular rclatioa 
to the fubje6t before us. 

4- W? may confider the imitative arts 
in two points of view ; ift. As imitations of 
fuch objefts as arc adually before the eye \ 
2dly, As reprefent^tions of thofe imager 
which arc formed by th? fancy. The firft, 
is the mcchanick or executive part of the 
art; the fecond, the ideal or inventive. 
[a] Tiilly has juftly diftinguifhed thofe 

\a] N^ vei:!^ ille trdfex, qaum faceret [ovis form* 
am aut Minervs. contenphibatur tliquem h quo fimi- 
liiodinem daceret ; fed ipfius in mente infidebtt fpcr 
cies pttlchritudiois qdi^ia quardam, quam intuens» in 
eique defixus, ad illius fimUitudinem artem et paanum 
4irigebat. In firato. 

parts. 
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parts, when he obferves, that the Jupiter 
of Phidias was not drawn from any pattern 
in nature, but from that idea of unexam'- 
pled beauty, which the artift had formed 
in his mind. The great difference, ob- 
ferved among painters of any name, arifes 
from their different excellencies in thefe two 
parts: thofe, whole chief merit is in the 
mechanick, will, like the Dutch painters, be 
fervile copiers of the works of nature ; but 
thofe, who give wholly into the ideal, 
without perfefting themfclves in the me- 
chanick, will produce \b'\ fboz2o's^ not 
pidures : it is evident then, that the per-^ 
fedkm of the art conGfts in an union of 
thefe two parts. Of all the modems, Ra- 
phael feems to have come the neareft to 
this pdiit. The next to him is, perhaps, 
Correggio. I have faid perhaps^ becaufe, 
though there is no great variety in his 

\V\ The rcn^h drai^ht of a piaore. 

B 3 ideas. 
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, ideas j ytt are they fomethnes fo Iwppy, ai> 
landed with filch .gracij, atid cxeGtited With 
fuch truth, th&t, aa tha^ 'is no oae artift, 
whoferpaiflftiings we lee With inore plcafiife, 
fo is there no on^ whofe hnpreffiDns we re- 
ceive more warmly^ or remember longer'-, 
and this laft is the teft: of perfe<5t{ painting. 
But before I enter fv'Wher ima our fubjedb, it 
-niay not be improper, to lay before ypu the 
inethod I propofe to obferve. FirAthen., 
w-e will examine -our capacity to Jud^ of 
die- imiiat;ive arts 5 to determine wlikh, we 
muftjrt?Wiorifly fix the limits between tafte 
and fcience. In th^e 'nb»t plaee,- we may 
Goniider the tr^e vahie ^f th^e" art^i, which 
mi]ft be eft?i0wie{4, ^by their antiquity^ their 
degree <>f credit with every polite tiatioc, 
and^'j^bove all, by xbeir ^ifcftikiefsto fbcie- 
ty. I fliall then divide |)aintingj which « 
our principal objedt, into its fbut leading 
branches, namely, defign, colouri(|ig^ fiear 
obfcure, andioompofitidii. Cdnocriiiijg eich 

• ''^ ©f 
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bf thefe, I fhall endeavour to point out its 
different beauties and ends ; how far the an- 
cients feem to have attamed thofe ends; 
and of courfe, what light they muft ftand 
in» on a cpmjpariibn w\th ibk itiod^rns. 
One fatisfaftion you will have in this pro- 
gre(^, that, aknoft eveiy ftop wc take, 
ivUl be on clai|ick ground ; and, as nil the 
teftimonies 1 ufe, or lights I bortow, ztc. 
from the beft writers of antiquity, the v> 
vacity and good fenfe in their rciQArlts will 
it once entertain, and guide us in our pur« 
fuit^ As the day is now too far fpent to 
isQter upoii pur rul;^^, ;tt)riEaQrrow, if you 
pleafe, we will begin ; and dedicate a itiorn-i 
ing to each of the diviCoas^ in x\k oiidt 
X }ufl: now ftated them. 
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D I A L O G U E iL 

Of our Capacity H judge qJ Pai^ting^ 

[tfjriptlE' learned, kp Qjaintilian, know 
X the principles of art art, the IHi- 
rcrate its cfFcds. He ha?;, in thofe woVd^; 
fixed the boundaries between taftc and fti:- 
cncc. Wertf^l to define the formef, I (hould 
fay,r [^Jthat tafte was a facility in the mind 

[<I Dofti rtitioiiem artis intclligunt, indo^i voiupta- 
tem. Libu ix. 4. 

[^] Ma&y writers bave oppofed judgment to tafte« 
as if they were difHnd faculties of the mind ; bat 
this mod be a mifUke: The foorte of talle is feeling, 
fo is it of JodgmeDty which is nothing more thin this 
fame feniibility, improved by the ftudy of its propet 
obje£b, and brought to a juft point of .certain^ and^ 
corredbiefs. Thus it is dear, that chefe are but difie^^ 
rent degrees of the &me faculty,- and thafr they are \ 
exerdfol wholly on* our own ideas ; but, fcience \§ \ 
the remembrance or aflemblagfi of the idea« of ot&ert;, 
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to be moved by what is excellent in an . 
art ; it. i$ a feeling of the truth. But^ 
fcience is to be informed of that truth, and 
of the means by which its effe£U are pro- 
duced. It is eafy to conceive^ that, dif* 
ferent as thefe principles may be in their 
fetting our, they muft often unite in their 
deciiions: This agreement will occafion 
their being miftaken one for the other^ 
which is the cafe, when it is affirmed, that 
no one but an artift can form^a right 
judgment of fculpture or [Siting. . This 
maxim may hold indeed with refpeft to 
the mechanick of an art, but not at all 
as to its effedls ; the evidence and force 
of which, are what determine both the va- 
lue of the art, and merit of the artift. 
What [f] TuUy obferves of an excellent 

and hence it fometiniet happens^ that men the motL 
remarkable for this kind of knowleilge, are not equally 
ib, for their fenfibaity. 

[i] Id enim ipTam eft fmtinii oratoris, fammuAi 
oratorem popdo videri. In Broto. 

orator^ 
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oraoor; tnay as juAIy be f^id jJt an excd^ 
lent painter^ his fupia-ibrity will be ctU 
dent even to the leaft mteHigent judges; 
But nekher Ivirhopity nor argument give 
a wei|^ to our 'Gpiriicnis, touching any 
art we trekt of, «qi)al to t^ illuftration!{ 
aodjexamples'wfcich they lend eaeli other; 
Maippvly, {/] the near aiffinity that \i 
dbferved between fhe poHte arts, they be- 
ing indeed dl but dfflfercnt nieans of ad- 
<3reffing jbe fenne paflions, makes ^is, at 
•onoe, -cbc nwft ^fFeftuall and ready mcr 
<thod Qf conveying -owr ideas. 1 find in 
^Bionyfius lin^caniafleus an ^^bfeiv^ion on 
umfick muck to my purpofe. [^] " I 

r[/] ^maoa tal^h 4nis ad immankateiii picti- 
' 4Lent> Mbent (queddam xomipime xmcuhux^, «t q^ 
tognatione inter fe continentur. Cic. pro Archia 
j)oeta. 

have 



«* have fcarffcd/' iays fee, ^' In ihearm fill* 
^^ ed 9V3tb a promircuous and liliteca&s 
^* croc^d^ whan: a kind tof natcirai cdrnof* 
** pomlenee t*^ all hfitre ' with metodyv 
^ and iht *gre!e«neRt of fotmds : MtfHrfg 
*« known the tfiofl: odiniiped ^d abte «ra* 
'^ £cian to ^ Kifled hf ^che wlRde maUi<- 
"^^ tu(tt, Whto he 'has ^ftruck a Single Iking 
"♦^ bfut of tufM, to tht ^iftetbance «df fear- 
**^non^5 fet, put tMs fame iritomncfift 
"^^ into the harifls of one of thofc ^ftm^ 
^ *toiis, with 'orflet^ tb ^xpntffs *hat note, 
^ which he would txaft ffom the «rtTft,' 
" he -cannot do it. ^Whence Is this'? The 
*'oneis the cfFedt of fcience, the lot but 
^ oT a few ; the other of feeling, which 

rtiTt/9 Ti tfy lyixaAM To»« tix»»t«k «« vifAOtfrftpLifUVf avro9 
99inffai ^Qoflct ra ofyatUf we af Jwa»%«' ti ^u «roTi 5 txi' 

m»^» t «r«<r(r avf oWir i f vt^K. DioD. Halicar».»Dr' 
flnia. orat. feft. jd« 

^^ nature 
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^ nature has bcftowcd on all.*' This ap- 
plies itfelf to our prefcnt fubjeft : The 
eye has its principle of correfpondence with 
what is juft, beautiful^ and elegant: It 
acquires, like the ear, an [i&] habitual 
delicacy ; and anfwers, with the fame 
fidelity and precifion, to the fined im* 
preflions : Verfed in the works of the beft 
painters, it foon learns to diftinguifli true 
opreflions from falfe, and grace from 
afie£Ution; quickened by exercife, and 
confirmed by comparifon, it outftrips rea- 
ibning ; and feels in an tnllant that truth, 
which the other dcvelopcs by degrees. , 

B. You have been defcribing, what 
Tully calls a learned, and we, I think, 
may term a chafte eye. But, do you not, 
in this procefs, make the growth of tafte 

[li\ Cofifuetndo ocaloram. Cic. Iib» vi. Acad.. 
qraA. 

to 
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to be fittle more than a fenficive vegeta- 
tion, withdrawing it wholly from its de- 
pendency on fcience ? 

^. L £ T us obferve its advances in 
poetry, as we have before in mufick: 
This too, will be the more decifive, ai 
poetry is an union of the two powers of 
mufick and pi£hire. In this, the imagina- 
tion, on its firft fetting out, ever prefers 
extravagance to juftnefs, or falfe beauties 
to true ; it kindles at the flaflies of Clau- 
dian; and flutters at the points of Sta« 
tius ; th)S is its childhood. As it grows 
in vigour, it refines in feeling; till, fu* 
perior to its firlt attradtions, it reds on 
the tender pathetick of VirgiU or the 
manly fpirit of Lucretius. Exadly par- 
allel to this, is the progre(s of the eye 
in painting*, its firft aSedtions are always 
ill pla^d ; it is enamoured with the fplen- 

did 
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jdid impofitions of Rubena, or the [/] the- 
acrical grace of Guide v this lafts not long; 
it grows chafte in its piirfuit ; and flight^ 
ing thofe falfe beauties, dwells on the native 
and nneliow tints of Titian ; on the un- 
forced attitudes, and elegant fimplicity of 
Raphael. Was this change, in both cafe?, 
the refult of reafbning, or produced by ^ 

[i} The grac^ of Guido ii ratkcr technical tkao 
ideal ; by the firft i$ meant a certain flow of Contour, 
invariably applied to every chara6ier, and on every 
ptcaSion, Thus the daughter of Herodias receives 
the head of St« Jghn, wit& the ftudied dignity of an 
aftrefs ; and the vidorious St. Michael, treads on the 
body of his antagonift, with ^11 the precifon of a 
dancing mailer. 3y tn ideal gri^ce^ I anderftan4 that 
particular image, which in the infiant ftrikes a polite 
imagination, as peculiar to the adtion and character 
before it —^ Of this the Sanda Cecilia of BaphacJ» 
and the Magdalen in the St. Jerome of Coreg^^ are 
the happieft examples : The gracefulnefs in thefe 
figures is not i^nly proper to their charadlers, but gives 
f fmgalar force and beauty to the expredion. It was 
from this happinefs, that the venuflas of Apellea 
t>ecanie proverbial ; as, among u«y any a£Uon that is^ 
jgjpgularly graceful, is termed Correggiefque. 

5 growing 
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growing k^owhedge of the rules of each 
art, we fkKnild mark its advances; the 
contrary 6f whidi is aimoU ever the c^ -^ 
to that we dre often furprifed at this^ altenn 
tkm in cDWfelvcs, and wonder, that the 
ideas and cbjtAs which affeded us ft> 
Vfirtnif at firft, fhouU, in a fhort cowfe of 
time, aft fo coldly upon us: Nay, fome 
iwen there are, and «hofe too very pipabte 
of judging in other matters, who never 
rife to this change 5 but continpc, 10 the 
laff, timfcr the influence of the fame boyifli 
smd wanton imagimtioa 

S. T H E gmateft dSflcufty in your fy- 
^eivi, would be, to deduce the dtffeienc 
ctegree^, as wtJl an diver^ty of our taftes^ 
froia Ars feme univcrfe] principle of feeling. 

A This, firft, I fliould think, may be 
accouRted for, from the difierent propor* 
^ions of that ftnTibility^ as bcflowed on us 

by 
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by nature, or improved by ourfelves : The 
fecond, from the diverlity in our imagina- 
tions, in ihe direction given to them by 
education, and the conftituttonal or tern- 
f)orary flow of the animal fpirits. But, 
as this is an inquiry quire beyond my 
reach, I fhall leave it to thoie, who can 
trace the progrefs of our ideas ; and can 
determine, and account for the various in-' 
fluences of outward objefts on our fenfcs. 
Inftead of lofing our time in fuch endlefs 
difquilitions, let us found our knowledge 
on fads; and paf3 from them to natural 
and ufeful conclufions. ^* The \^k] Lace- 
^^ demonians,'* fays Atheneus, ^^ are no 
«« where reprcfentcd as being themfelves 
^* muficians ; yet, the purity of their tafte 
^* in this art, is univerfally acknowledged : 
*' they having, at three different times, 

[ij Aduei^ufAorioi, h fM9 ifM(»0«foy Tuv fwo'iieiiyy vliy At* 
yvffiv* on ^1 M^tfH9 l^»«v7s» iaTiVf rqif Ti%M|y, ofM^oynreu* 

TDN AtheiUBUs, lib. xiii, DeipnoToph. c. 6« 

when 
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** when ie was corrupted and loft| reftored 
^* and preferred it/* The following ob^ 
fcrvation by Tolly, at the fame time that 
it illuftrates^ receives authority from this 
faft— *" All [/] men, by a kind of tacit 
** feelings without art or fcience, diftin- 
^^ gui(b^ in both caffes, what is right from 
** what is wrong ; and, as they evidently do 
^ fo in painting and fculpture, fo, iSc. ^c. 
And again : ** It is wonderful, fays he, that, 
^ feeing the difference is fo great between 
*< the knowing and the ignorant, in the. 
«' praftice of an art, that the difference 
** Ihould be fo far from greats in their 
** judgments concerning it." 

[/] OflRfnics eniffl tacho qnodltdl ieoru» fine iiUa 
arte^at ratione, quae fint in ardbas [ac rationibos rec* 
ta ac parva dijudicant 1 tdqae cum faciunt in pi&arit 
etinfignisy&c.&c. 

Mirabile eft, c^ plarimiUii in faciendo interfic la* 
ter do6ium et rnaeih^ 'qiiain non rnnlcik;! differat in 
ji^kai^p. I)e 9^tofe, lib. ili* 

C B. You 
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B. You have, I think, fully eftablifli- 
ed the priiKjple you contend for; name- 
ly, -that we have all within us the feeds 
of tafte, and are capable, if we exercife 
our power.% of improving them into a 
fufficient knowledge of the polite .arts, I 
am perfuaded, that nothing is a greater 
hindcrance to our advances in any art, than 
the high opinion we form of the judg- 
ment of its profclTors, and the propor- 
tionable diffidence of our own. I have 
rarely met with an artift, who was not an 
implicit admirer of fome particular fchool, 
or a (lave to fome favourite manner. 
They fcldom, like gentlemen and fcho- 
lars, rife to an unprejudiced and liberal 
contemplation of true beauty. The dif- 
ficulties they find in the pradlice of their 
art, tie them down to the mechanick : 
at the fame time, that felf-love and va- 
nity lead them into an admiration of. 
5 thofc 
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thofe ftrokcs of the pencil, which come 
the neareft to their own. I knew a paint- 
er at Rome, a man of fenfe too, who 
talked much more of Jacinto Brandi, 
than he did cither of Correggio or Ra- 
phael. 
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DIALOGUE IIL 

Of the Jntiquity and Ufijulnefs of 
Painting. 

THOUGH the antiquity of an art is not 
that which ihould determine its valuc^ 
yety it creates a refped^ and increafes, if 
1 may be allowed the expreflion» its confe* 
qucnce with us^ when we know it to have 
l^en the ftudy and purfuit of the earlieft 
ages. The conncdion that prevails between 
the polite arts^ extends not only to a fimi- 
litude in their operations and eflfeds, it 
marks likew^ a kind of fifter^hood in 
their origin r For^ as the diflSsrent branches^ 
of the fame art are ever obfervcd to flou- 
ri(h together; foy the power of drawing 
men ta our ends by flattering their ima- 
ginationS) or ioterefting their paflfions be- 
ing 
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ing exerted in any one mode, wc may tea- 
(onably promife ourfeives the invention of 
the reit. Hence we mufl: always expe£): 
tQ fee painting, eloquence, and fculpture 
advancing like the Graces, hand in hand, to 
perfeftion : They fiK>uld, like the gbries 
of the rainbow, (bine forth at once in 
a friendly fplendor*, and, to continue 
the image, they fhould too, like thofc, 
fade and go out in an immediate fuccef- 
$on : -^ Accordingly this has been in all 
times the caf^. <^ [ni] For who» fays an 
<^ ancient writer^ can fufiicicntly wondei^ 
<* that the nioft eminent g^iufcs in every 
^^ profefliop, Ihould appear in the iame 
*^ degrees <^ excellence, and at the fame 
*' critical point of time?" It had been 
fo in the agps of Alexander the Great^ and 

[n\ Qqis enim abande mirari poteft, qaod eml- 
nentiflima cwjufquc profeffionis ingenia, in eandem 
formam, et in Idem ar^ati tomporis congruint fpa- 
tium ? VeU. Pat. Hift. tib. !. c. 16. 

C 3 ' Auguftus J 
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Auguftus i and was fo afterwards, in tbofe 
of Leo X, and Lewis XIV. If, therefore, 
that which has been invariable in the hifto- 
rical ages, may, by a jiift analogy, be ex- 
tended to thofe which preceded them, I 
Ihouid have no more difEculry in pronoun- 
cing, that there were painters before the 
time of Homer, than Tully had in affirm- 
ing, that there were poets. Though the 
reafon of things may be fufficient to cfta- 
blifh this opinion 5 yet, we have ftill furer 
grounds to reft on ; Sculpture and paint- 
ing muft, from their nature, be infepar- 
able, as defign is the parent of both. That 
the firft of thefe exifted before Homer, 
we can have no doubr, when we read his 
defcription of the fhield of Achilles 5 the 
compofition of which would do honour 
to a Fiammingo, or Algardi. He fays, 
in one place, that the earth grew dark 
under the plow. This Ihows, that they then 

knew 
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-knew the [«] arc of colouring n^t^ls by 
fire, or by ;hcir mixtures-, thU is an evi- 
dent imitation of. painting: it is, befide, 
a refinement -, ^nd fpeaks the art, not in i|s 
infancy, but at full growth. If wc allovv 
then in this cafe, the fame fpace of time, 
to bring it. from its birth to its perfc<fUoj^, 
which every other art, though of Jcfs com- 
pafs than th'is, j^as taken, we fhall find it 
in being at the tinae of the [<?] Trojan war. 
I fhould not be fo particular in tracing 
the origin of fculpture,: and confequently of 
painting, to this era, were it not, that 

[»] This art was loft in the time of Pliny. Quon- 
dam xs confufum auro argentoque mifcebatur^ et ta< 
nen ars pretioftor erat : Nunc incertum eft, pejor h^ec 
fit, an materia ; mirumque cum ad infinitum operum 
pretia creverint^ ars extinda eft. Lib. xxxiv. c. 2. 

[o] Servius, ad ver. 392, 393. iEneid. ii. has the 
following; note : Scutis Graecoruna, . Neptunus ; Tro- 
janorum, fuic Minerva depifla. And again, ad ver. 
784. iEneid. x. Lino tegebantur Ccuta, ut pofTent in- 
harrere pidurae. 

C 4 Pliny 
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Pliny confidently affirms, that the latter 
did not cxift in thofe times % for ^hich^ 
however, he gives no reafon, any more 
than he does, for treating as ridiculous the 
^rtion of the Egyptians, that they prac^ 
tiled painting, mi^ny thoufand years be^- 
fore it was known in Greece, Whoever 
COnfults [p] Tacitus will find, that the 
Egyptians knew defign, and fculptiired 
ififirble, long before they had the knOwr 
ledge of letters; which, Cadmus, a der 
fcfendent of theirs, piany ages after, intro-*- 
diiccd into Greece, 

B. What you have offered concern- 
ing the Egyptians, is confirmed by a la» 
ter and undoubted eicample. When thfe 
Spaniards firft arrived in America, thd 

\p] Primi par figaras aniotalium .Sgyptii fbtifa^ 
mentis effingebanty et antiqaiffima monumehta ihb- 
moriz huQianaB idipi^efQi f^xis c^muntHr. Atittal. 
JUb. zi. cap. 14. 

* news 
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news ^at fent to the Emperor in painc*- 
led expreflem they not having it that time 
the ufeofiettcrs* 

j1. As it is evident that paint bears 
the immediate ftamp, and very image of 
our conceptions, [q] To it was natural, that 
ftien fhould fooner hit on this method 
of reprefenting their thoughts, than by let- 
ters, which, have no connexion with, or 
refemblttce to the ideas they ftaad for : 
From whenee, ao kfs tbM from the au« 
thority of hiftory^ it has beert juftly con* 
eluded, that writing is of a much later 
invention than painting. But that which 
brought the antiquity of the latter fo much 

[^3 It IS to be obfenred, Aat, in the Greek 
tb^t, Mii Tai^t Wdrd (ye«^M»} fighifies tb paint, 
6t td .<writc ; ^faich it «aiRly «c6outtted fdr^ U we 
Tuppofethaty like the Egyptiana, they firft explain «- 
^d their thoughts by paint : So that, afterwards, 
tis^hetf \HitU V«^^ diTcdV^^red, though they changed 

^ ii9^^,t)i^tt^titiiiaa th^ itimf 

into 
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into doubt, was the vmity of the. Greeks. 
Piqued that any other nation fliould haye 
the honour of its invention, they dated 
its origin from its firft appearance among 
themfelves j they tell us of a certain maid, 
who to have fome prefent image of her 
lover, who was about to leave her, [r] 
drew the out-lines of^his Ihadow on a 
wall. 

B. It was prettily imagined however, 
to make the moft amiable of all our paf- 
fions give birth to the moft pleafing of 
all arts. 

A. Pliny who mentions this, obje£b to 
the Greeks their inconfiftency, and want 
of accuracy. The firft painter they name, 
lived in the nintieth olympiad -, upon which 

[r] Hence the art itfelf was by the Greeks termed 
Xxi»7^a^i4* and in the Latin, Adnmbran and ?in» 
£ere are fynonymous. 

he 
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he obfervcs, that Candaules, "a king 
" of Lydia, who died in the cightcemh, 
•* gave an immenfe price for a pidure 
*' by Bularchus ; to which he adds, [s] 
** it is manifeft, that the arc was even 
'* then in its full beauty and pcrfcdion 5 
** which, if we are forced to allow, it 
** neceflarily follows, that its beginnings 
" muft have been much more ancient." 

The PifturaB Ardcae, fo much praif. 
cd by PJiny, were, as he tells us, paint- 
ed before the foundation of Rome; as 
were the Atalanta and Helena at Lanu- 
vium, by the fame hand •, each of excel- 
knt beauty. This is a ftcond proof, that 
painting was at a high point of perfedion 
before the inftitution of the olympiads. 
Having thus eftabliftied the reputation of 

[#] Manifefli jam torn dariute artii atque abfo- 
lutione; qaod fi recipi necciTe eft» fimul apparet 
malto vctuiliora priccipia eilc. Lib. xxxr. 

our 
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our art, (b far as depends on its antiquity ; 
I fhall come to cqnfider it in a light much 
more to its advantage, I mean its uCbfuU 
nefsto fociety, I (hall enlarge the more 
on this, as we do not feem to be fufii- 
ciently acquainted with it in this charac* 
ter. 

Whew Plato baniflied poetry from his 
republick, it is to be wondered he did 
not extend his ^verity to painting and (fculp- 
ture : It is [probable, he did not fo well 
know the powers of thefe arts, of how 
far their merh entitled them to his per^ 
fecution. It fhould feem that le^dator^, 
^r the moft part, divide men into two 
extremes ) to thofe of the finer temper, 
they propofe the good of fociety, and 
beauty of virtue, as fuificient motives to 
adion : But the vulgar and fordid natures 
are, by their leading paflions, as pride, 

fear 
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fear and hope, to be compelled into vir'*^ 
tue. Such fyftems as thele may produce 
a Spartan feverity, or Roman patriotifm, 
but never an Athenian politenef^. To cfr 
jfeA this, the fofter paflions, and even ele- 
gant habitudes are to be employed : Thefe 
only can humanize the mind, and temper 
it into a fenfibility of the flighteft imprcf- 
fions, and moft exquiGtc feelings. Henc$ 
fpring attention, [/] civility, the fine dif- 
guifes of our own paffions, and infinuating 
addrefs to tbofe of others ; thefe fafhion 
themfelves into a fyftem of politenefs j fo- 
ciety becomes amiable, as well as good, 
and we hav^ at laft, the be^ tncitemeiits to 

[/] In the ancient mythology, the X<x^»Ii( or Graces 
were made t« prefix over conrtefy^ and outward 
oliarm«: The affignii^ them this ^oaUe proTince, 
WAsimppilx imagined; !for cudiky^ ?or ilie 'defire to 
pleafcy naturally produces a /ghioefitbcfe of adion ; 
and rpreads over our perfons thai rVOAW^y wWch 
fs the completioa of ejUerior beavty . 

the 
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the praftice of virtue, in the \U] agree* 
ablenefs of its obje£ts. 

' jB. Thus, the firft motives may be faid 
to a6l like the preflure of the heart or 
current of the blood; their operations arc 
evident : But the latter, of a more refined 
nature, like the animal fpirits, though they 
work unperceived, give life and movement 
to well ordered focieties. 

A. Ovid takes notice of the utility, as 
well as the pleafure we receive from an 
encouragement of the polite arts [x]. 

Eachpkaftng art lends fofinefs U the mindy 
And^ with ourjiudies^ are our lives refined. 

[»} This was well nnderftood by Confacias, the 
Chinefe legiilator ; who ranks civility with gratitude^ 
in the clafs of cardinal virtues. 

[a:] Scilicet ingenium placida mollitur ab arte, 
Etftudio mores convenientcr eunt. 

Lib. iii. deArte. 

And 
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And Pttronius views thcircffcds in a moral 
Jighr, obferving, [y] that violent paffions 
dwell in the rude, but take no bold of a 
cultivated mind.— Were we then to con- 
fider the arts merely as objects of elegant 
fpeculation, or as the means of polifliing 
and foftening our manners, we could not 
prize them too highly; but their effeds 
arc much more cxtenfivc. The powers of 
eloquence and muffck are univerfally ac- 
knowledged ; fo would be thofe' of paint 
were they as univerfelly excrcifcd. The 
Athenians paflcd a law, that none who were 
jnot of a liberal birth, fhould pradife in 
this art : They could not better fliow the 
fenfe they had of its power than in the care 
they took of its direftion. They khew 
the dominion it had over our paflions, and 
hence were careful to todge it in the fafeft 
bands. Agreeable to this idea, the Greek 

[y] Similiter in pc^oribus ira confidit, feras qui- 
Jeinmcntcsobfidct, cruditas prsdabitur. In Satyrico. 

writers 
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wrieers often fpcak of the drama of a pamt- 
er, of the moral of painting; expreiEoHS 
which mark« that they confidered this art^ 
as on a level, and co*operating Urith poet- 
ly. One of the graved and moft judiciou^ 
of the Romans viewed it in the fame lighi^ 
[^] Picture, fays Qs^intiliaos a filedt and 
uniform addrefs^ yet penetrates fo deeply 
into our inmoft s^edioQS, that it libeips 
often to exceed eyen jtbe powers of elo- 
quence. We cannot dpubt the flriterity pt 
this deciGoQf. if we <;pcij()d<^ ^he charad^r 
of the perioQ from .wbwi It comes. Ci- 
cero was equally fei\6Wc of the powers of 
th^ pencil, ari4 qftqn .f<?t;s them in com- 
petition with t>^ of j|ii|S fc^vouritc jut. 
Their ?Sc^s atp fpfpptjni^S Wpndcrful. It 
is faid, i\ffii,Akp^^x j^?g|nl?l,?(J.^p(l gcfiw 
p^^ en/cwg a .pi^lHre pf JPalaflf^des ^^be- 

[z\ PiaQni» tacens opus et habitos fempet ejuA 
dem^ fie in jntimos p«netnte affed^us, iit ipfam vim 
dicendijqiottcittnqQamfaponire vidcmttr. 

trayed 
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tfayed to death by his friends ; it brifiging 
to his mind a ftinging remembrance of his 
treatment of Ariftonicus. Portia could 
bear with an imlhaken conftancy her laft 
ieparation from Brutus; but when (he faw, 
fonde hours after, a piduie of the parting 
of Hedor and Andromache^ fhe burft in-^ 
to a flood of tears: FuUas&emed her for* 
row, the planter fuggefted new ideas of 
grief, or imprefs'd more ftrongly her own. 
I have ibmewhere met with a pretty ftWf 
of an Athenian courtezan, who, in th^ m^ 
of a riotous banquet with 4ier lovers, acci- 
dentally caft her eye on th^ portrait of a 
philofopher, that hung oppfiSte to her feat ; 
the happy chara&er of temperance and vir- 
tue, ftruck her with fo lively an image of 
her own unworthinefs, that (he inftantly 
quitted her room \ and retiring home, be- 
came ever after an example of temperance, 
as fl»e had been before of debauchery. 
You might tax me with doing injuftice to 
D the 
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the {Hrdfent t'otofls, fiwere I . to dmw ill my 
'^ proofs from the ^ancient; I appeal, thet€- 
:fore, to yG«rfelf^**\tho hkPt had'an oppor- 
tvinky to prove -ijt, whether you couki 4odc 
ont th^ dcaftKof Germanicus^jas paiftt^dby 
-P(>iifif»,vwithout feeling a generous' indig- 
nft^n^t ihe cmeky of his oppfrffor^ ^rid 
an equal compaffiqn for tJrtbappy Virtoc* 
The repFefeotation of'-a pbigue, :by -the . 
feaae-wiboTj^rTklts the foul into a* tender 
^^rtiotpatton of -human fniftifes: \Fhefe 
inapreflBoiis emltiothcre j they gtvea turn 
to then^iod «dvaiatagcous tofocicty y «vcry 
4irgjumeflt of fdrrow, every bbjeft of dif- 
tref$5 renews ' the fame loft vibrations, tand 
quickens us to^£ls of hiiomptity and be- 
ncvoleiKe* 

B. By what Jfatality has it bceo, tJuit 

a nation, eminent for its produdions m 

poetry and eloquence, capable of the great- 

eft eSbrts of ; genius, and b/eft with the 

5 happieft 
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dges, with a kind of wilftil and Gothic 
rudenefs, have withftood the allurements 
of this divine art ? 

jf. Th£ eiDtraordinafy paflion which tiie 
Engiifli have for port^its^ mgft ever pre- 
Pmt the rife of hiftory painting annwig us i 
The libera^ like the mechanickarts^ ^- 
pend wholly on the encouragement they 
ineec with. 

£. It fl;iauI4, fceiPj th^t wc inhwit oi»r 
tafte in painting from our BritKh^occ^cHj^l 
JProp^rtius has given a pi<anr|5 of ^km9$ 
which, with the fmalleit ^lofwwcc^ might 
pafe fgr p.ur own. [^ ] 

Ziie the dau^d Briton ndw youjirlh the eye^ 
And look more trijling In a b$rrow*ddii. 

\£^ Nime ^ftminfb^os demeits turiiare Bri^aaoos, 
"Ladis et cxterno tinAa nitore caput. 

Lib. 11. Eleg. 18. 

D ^ Ic 
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It is, you ice, the &me fpirit^ a little varied 
in its operations. 

A. Your countrymen will not thank 
you for having revived this branch of their 
inheritance. But, to refume our fubjeft; 
it is certain, that the love of this art has 
.been conGdered in every civilized nation, 
not only as a proof of dieir politenefs, but 
even as the tcft of their humanity. Vir- 
gil, mrho feldom hazards his refleflions, 
has given us a lingular inftance of his judg- 
ment on this point. iEneas, on his land* 
ing in Africk, has many fears touching the 
temper and manners of the Africans ; but 
he no fooner fees the walls of their temple 
covered with paintings, than, fecure of a 
reception, he cries out in a tranfport to his 
friend [^] : 

[i] Sunt laaymaB rentm^ et mcntem mortalia ttagpot. 
Solve metttiD. . ^iieid.i. 
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Hen others ills are felij the wretched here 
Arefure to meet the tribute of a tear^ 
Vain were our fears. 

B. What then moft JEneas have 
thought, bad he heard, that in thaC 
country, painting was taxed by the foot, 
or feen his heiplefs Penates hurried away to 
the cuftom-houfe ? 

yf. You may expeft, that, before I 
quit the effeds c^ paint, I fhould fay 
ibmeching of the ploafure we receive from 
it: But, as this is itfelf a paffion, founds 
ed on the love of what is beaudful, and 
the delight we feel in having our paf* 
fions moved, it is eafier to affirm its 
exiftence, than to explain its nature^^-n^It 
is enough therefore to obferve, tba|: this 
pleafure has prevailed in ever jr age, and, 
ta](es In all charafters of men, from the 

D 3 • elegant, 
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elegant obferver of beauty, down to the 
illiterate ruftic, who, as Horace hvimour- 
oufly exprefles it, ftaresj conUntQ poplife, 
at the daubings of the art, and is tranf- 
ported with thfc magtck of 9 charto^ 
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Ad \T|75 arc tplc} by Pliny, that all the 
y It ftatiw before the time of Dae- 
dalus ^Jncrer^prcfefttecj ftifFaqd motionkfs j 
with wioking eyes, cloi^ f^et^ and arnis 
hanging, in right Un^stp their I^dcs [r]: 
llidc w^ce the r^dei offays of deflgiif 

[^jComuf^dbivi ooiUs ^edlbasja^fiisj brachiisin 
latera demiflis, ftatu rigido. — The Egyptians con- 
tinued to the laft^ eren wheitthey were ma^rsofa 
fP^thSt M^ff^f to rcprefent tlieir deities in the maQ'^ 
^er ahov^ d^fcribed : We cannot fuppofe that this 
was owing to an ignorance of the advantages of a 
graceful adion^ but rather to their bigotted attachment 
to C0tab thodk^al ideas. The motion they af- 
oibed to their div;ioiti<»i, was neither that of walfc- 
Higncir fiyi^; Milton, who has adopted their idea> 
dtfenbe»itprecife)y inthe^Dllowing lines,—- 

Smooth sliding without step, hfi Ifd, me up 
, ^ woody mountain. " - 

D 4 Dsedalus 
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Dasdalus, and his immediate followers, un- 
folded chefe embarafled figures ; they threw 
motion into the limbs, and life into the 
countenance. In the progrefs of the drt, 
and in abler hands, motion was fafhioned 
into grace, and life was heightened into 
charaAer. Now, too, it was, that beauty 
of form was no longer confined to mere 
imitation^ which always falls fhort of the 
objedt imitated *, to make the copy equal in 
its efi^ts^S:, it was neceflary to give it ibme 
advantage over its model. The artift, 
therefore, obferving, that nature was fpar- 
ing of her perfedions, and that her cfibrts 
were limited to parts, av^led himfelf of 

The Greeks who borrowed their religtoa, at diey did 
their arts, from the Egyptians^ Mlowed for feme timt 
this mode of reprefentatioii ; till at length, (whick 
wa8» perhaps, the ,era Pliny mentions) their averfion 
to every thing that was ungracefbl, overcame their 
prejadices ; and this might have been a principal lea- 
fon, that in the end they fo far eacdlcd their maf- 

her 
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her inequality, [d] and drawing thefe fcat*-^ 
tered beauties into a more happy and com* 
pleac union, rofe from an imperfed imi- 
tative, to a pcrfeft ideal beauty. Wc are 
informed, that the painters of Greece pref- 
fed in crowds to deiign the bofom and 
breads of Thais : Nor were the elegant pro- 
portions of Phrync lefs the objeft of their 
ftudy. By this conftant contemplation of 
the beautiful, they enriched their imag^na-* 
tion and confirmed their tafte ; from this 
fund they drew their fyftems of beauty; 
and though we Ihould confider them 
but as imitators as to the parts, we muft 
allow them to have been inventors in the 

Turi^ •» ma» to mm^ iumnt jmXov cwayayoUti* ««i Malm 

MMtt( If vym ««• tf^M* Ma% QffMr^ov av7§ mvU» f|ii^y»* 
rs>}B* K«i Ml m f vfiK ^arfMi <uef*Cf ( nmU aiX«6ifaf myah* 

Max. TjT. Diflert xziii. ed. Load. 

compc^tions: 
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cpmpafitions. And ipd€€4, when we re* 
flicct on the tafte and judgmcjnt reqwifitc 
to form thefe various ideas into fuch a woa* 
derful agreement, we canwt fet too t^gb 
a value on their produftions. The poets 
and writers of antiquity acknowledge this 
fuperiority of invented to real beauty.-^ 

Ovid thus defcribfs CylUrus the C^n» 
taur, [/?] ^ 

^ juftprGpoYtlon^ and a manly grace ^ 
Spread thro* his Kmhs^ and kindfed in his face^ 
Nature for enee ajitm^d the fculptor* sporty 
Jhd in a f&vitkfs beauty rivalfdeHft.'-'-'^ 

And Philoftratus, fpeaking of the beauty of 
N€^pto)«mtts, fBomrks, that it w«s as mwch 
inferior to that of his father Achilles, as the 
Iwicl^bmeft: men are to the fineft ftaiisca* 

[e'^ GratBS in ore vigor: cervix, htxmen^ue, manufqne, 
j^^fomqua afiificttsi laodatls proxima fignis^ 
Ex qua parte vir eft. Metain. lib. xii. 

Should 
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Should we ftill doubt of the truth orjuft- 
ttdk of the dcfcriptions, let us obfervt the 
works which gave occafion to them. Let 
ui contemplate the fine proportions, the 
ftyle of dt^wing in the Laocoon and Gla^ 
diator. Let us mark the fuWime of the 
drt, in the expreffive energy, the divine 
charafter of the Apolfo, Let us dwell on 
the elegant beauties of the Venus of Mc- 
dicis. Thefe are the utmod efforts of de- 
fign: It can reach no farther than a full 
exertion of grace, charafter, and beauty. 
Wc have thus traced the genius of deiign 
from its firft effays to its full flight. But 
there is an [/] embufiafm itt every art. 
The Grcdc ftatuaries felt tbcmfelvcs ftrak- 
tened withiii ^e out-lines ef nature $ they 
invented new proportions, they concieved 

new 
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new charaftcrs. The [j^] Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva of Phidias were fubjeds of aftonifh- 
ment in the moft enlightened ages. It 
ihould feem, that the wonderful efFeft of 
thefe ftatues, proceeded from an union of 
the beautiful, with the great and uncom- 
mon ; thus combining the whole influence 
of viflble objeds on the imagination. If 
we are aftonifhed at the firll light of the 
ColofTal ftatues on the monte Cavallo at 
Rome, a fecret and growing pleafure 
fucceeds this amazement : For, though the 
immenlity of their form feems, at firft, to 
fct them above the fcale of our ideas, yet, 
fo happy is the fymmetry of their parts, 
fuch a freedom of deQgn, fucb an aptnels 
for adion prevail throughout, that the eye 
foon becomes familiar with their propor- 
tions, and capable of their beauties. 

[g] Non 'vxlit Pludias Jovem» fecit taiiien» vcfltit 
tonantem ; nee ftetit ante oculos ejus Minenra^ dignns 
tamen ilia arte aaimns, et concepit Deos et cxhiboit* 

Senec, Ret. lib. x. 
B.lT 
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B. It is probable^ that a great part of 
the pleafurc which we receive in the con- 
templation of fuch Coloflal figures, arifes 
frorri a coroparifon of their proportions 
with our own. The mind, in thefc mo-^ 
ments, grows ambitious; and feels itielf 
afpiring to greater powers, and fupericMr 
functions : Thefe noble and exalted feel- 
ings diSufe a kind of rapture through the 
foul % and raife in it conceptions and aims 
above the limits of humanity. The fineft^ 
and, at the fame time, moft pleafing fen« 
fations in nature, are thofe, which, (if I may 
be allowed the expreflion) carry us out of 
ourfelves, and bring us neareft to that di- 
vine original from which we fpring. 

^. To this power of humanizing, if I 
may fo call it, thefe Coloflal proportions, 
fucceeds that of annexing the fublime to the 
mQ& miaute. When two fuch extremes 

torrefpond 
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correfpond in their efFeds, we may be affiir-^ 
ed, that the merit in both fprings from the 
iame caufe, a [b] grcatnefs of manner. The 
moft celebrated inftance in this kind^ was 
the Hcfrcules of Lyfippus j which^ though 
not more than a foot in height^ filled the 
imagination equal to the Hercules Farnefe^ 
— — As this ftatue is loft^ we moft con- 
tent ourfelves with the defcrlption of it by 
Statius[/]. 

Ji tb^tbafte hoard ibi^gpdMmfilf aPfMr$4 
Infpires tbiortijl^ and the banquet ihearsi 
Hti^nly bcf could teaeb tba to confm 
A great idea to minute defign \ 

[/] Haec inter oifl« gmi^^«tdiq«0 wmtim 
AmphicryoniadeSy &c. 

■ Deas ille» Deus: SeTe^ue videndufrif 

lndaffit^ii)riy|RU j(ibi,^rri4ioe MiOiii 
Sentiriqac inga«6 jiet^us mirabilis intra 
Stet menfora pedem* tamen exdamare itbebit, 
(SiirffiM per mtmbra iisxai) Inc. fgAaiit fodBit 
Vafiator Memecv— ^-^c. 

Lib. iv.'Syltr- 

From 
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Fr$mfi9rt fB pafH our he€ited fancy files ^ 
Audioes i9 charaSfer^ whisft Jpace deni&s ; 
Prefid by thatiarm^ the Sm^a^^ forbraath \ 
And dttus trtfnbki >ai*th* imfmilin^ death. 

jB. The Jupiter of Phidias, and Her- 
oaks of Lyfippus are equal exaay>Jes vi 
the fuperior genius of the Greeks 4 and i^ 
muft be confefTed, ^hat 4f they have im« 
proved on nature, it was not fo much by 
quitting her proportions, as excdlipg her 
ideas. When! refledl on this evideat iifpc* 
riority of the Greek artifts over the ajidem 
and Modern Roman, I am at a loia to ao 
count for it: I cannot attribute it wholly 
to a pre-eminence of genius ; being un- 
willing tol>elieve^ thatiiatujse could amine 
true tafte to fttch narrow bountJaries : And 
yet, if ihe is :(Niithii €• pcrtlcukr 'ages, 
why may not fhe be fo to particular cli- 

J. This 
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^. This reflexion is humbling ; let us 
look for a fecond caufc. [k] Seneca ob- 
fci;vcs, " That naked bodies, as they bc- 
*' tray their impcrfcfliions, fo they give a 
" full exhibition of their beauties : ** Each 
of thefe eflfe&s tends to the improvement 
of defign, Cloathing on the contrary, dif- 
^uifes beauty, and gives a proteftion to 
faults. The [/J Greeks, it is known, aU 
moll ever reprefented their figures naked. 
But the Romans, whofe character was mi- 
Ktary, drefled theirs in armour. That art 
which challenges criticifm, muft always be 
fuperior to that which fhuns it. We arc 
told by Pliny, [i»] «< That Praxiteles had 

[i'] Nada corpora^ rida fi qua fint, non celant, nee 
laodes panun oftentaat. lib. iii. Ep. 6. 

[/] Gry^a ret eft ailiB ydtatc ; at contra, Romana ac 
militarit, thoracas addere. Plin. lib. zxady. c. ;• 

[ff] Diias fecerat Veneres Praxttdes, fimnlqiie retk' 
dfbat; altenm relata fpecie» qoam ob id qoidem 

made 
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*• made two ftatucS of Venus, which he 
^* fold at the fame time; the one clothed; 
«« which, for that reafoni was preferred by 
*« the ptople of Cos : Thofe of Gnidus 
^* purehafcd that which was rejeftcdi The 
^« reputation of thcfe llatues was widely 
•* different ; for by this laft Praxitdes en» 
^^ hOblcd Gnidus.'* We may cortceive thert 
th^ the Greeks had the fdme advantage 
tover the Romans^ that the naked Venus had 
tover the clothed : This advantage hold^ 
mil more ftrongly againfl: the moderns ; 
Who^ borrowing their charafters and Tub- 
jeds from a chafte reli^on, ar* not only 
forced in decency to clothe their figures ; 
butofteii^ by propriety, to make that cloth- 
ing of the coarftft materials* Hence it is^ 
that we ofteh fee a Saint bending under a 
load of drapery, aiid the elegant form of a 

ynttakmnk Coi i rge&uii Goidu emenmc : ItD^teA-' 
si difeKntm famse ; illo caiiii figtto Praxkeles nobi* 
^vil GaidmR; Lib. xxxvh c. 5. 

E nun 
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obferve the attitudes and movements of the 
Greek ftatues,. we fliall mark that caitelefi 
dectnc]r,> and maik&t^ fip^c, whifch evef 
attend the motions and geftuies of men im- 
confeious of obfervation. There [n] is a 
prodigious diflTerencCy between thofe move* 
ments which fk>w from* natuver aodtholie 
which are directed by arc 

The ancients knew this well ; and liience 
followed thaffmgular fimplicity which cha- 
rafterilfs their works: For,- though* at 
fhnes, as in the Venus of Medicis^and 
daughters of Niobe, diey rife ta an aflumecl 
gracefulnelis \ and even profefs a defire to* 
pleafe;. jet this is confin'd to fo fimple a> 
contour V it h fo little above the meafure 
of ordinary action, thac it appears* iefs the 
efife^ of ftudy, than the natural refuk of 

in] Ptdftn imiereile ceatb, exanimo omiua^ 
, Ut ftct naairs, fftcks, an dc ioAiftria ? 

TcicBt.Aiid. aa.iv.iceat$«^ 

afupertor 



{» fupcriorjcJMurai^r, or an babitual poiite* 

/I. Raph AjsL Ihiis, la tl9s f>aiidoular.y beea 
WKiderfulIy happy in hh imitation of the 
iSntique. The polit xsourtly ima^nataon 
cannot reprrfenc to tdelf ^ Unag^ 4si a 
moie winniog &Mce^ tkw ts to be <eta 
in his San^ OeciUa : Indeed, an elegant 
fimplictty is the diara£ketiftic of his d(£g«9 
«ee no wheic meet in him the affedcdi oon* 
trails of Mk. Angela, or ihe (liidie4 atti* 
tudes of Gi^doa the true cfi^nence be* 
tween tbofcp may be ixft (oonoetml^ in a 
fuppofed cooiparjfoa of the real charaSert 
of the Drama, wkh the ia&ors who peribn* 
ate tl^m ^ in Raphael, and the antique, we 
fee Alexander and Hamlet, in Mic. Ang^Io 
and Guido— ^ — And, i^-— « 

/f. Though in treating of grace and 

beauty^ cbaraAer^ fo lar aa it is determine 

E 3 «d 
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wtdicMit mocfon. Thus, Miltcn ^Pin« 
guUhet it from boaul^. 

Grau was in Mho'Jlept^ bemfn inhifift^ 

Venus was but gueffed at by her beauty i 
fttt was known by her motions .i 

Vera inceffu pafmt Dea.^ — .But, the per- 
ieftion of Grace is, when it becomes [0] 
chara£leri^ick ; and marks fbme amiable 
emotion in the mind. Such, we may pre- 
fumc, was the excellence of Apelles [/>] ^ 

[f] Let m mute to diefe umbl^ exprdEjons, a 
becoming air of the hta4« (exure of the body» aii4 
tfon elegant difpoiition of tt^e limbs, we fhall then hare 
a clear conception of that correggiefqne Grace, whicl^ 
it hat fo mach pozzled our writers to exolain. I havt 
in my pofleffioa an excellent copy of the ot« Jerome of 
Goneggio, where one may fee 19 thf Ange!^ t^e Ma- 
donna, the Chrift, and the Mj^gdi^, touMj d^tinft 
examples of this idea. 

[p] Pi^dpua Apellis in arte y^n^ fuit, am 
eadem xtate maximi piAoret effect i q^onun open| 
^um adinirar^tpr, cpUaiidatiiomnihui« de^ iii nnaa;^ 

who, 



^« who, living at die fame time with fome 
^^ of the grcateft (Kdnteni after be had 
^* fcen and admired their fevcnd works, 
<« declared, that the only thing wanting in 
««them was Graces that they po0efled 
^« every o^her excellence; but ia this, he 
f « iaw no pne equal to himfelf.^ 

' Bf The te^tnoniet wtuch you produce 
from their writings i^ but abovf all, the 
Greek ftatues, which we may look upon as 
Jiyipg witnefles, fufficiently prove the me^ 
rit oH ^e ancients. Let us now, if you 
pleafe, copfidpr that of the moderns : Thus, 
eftablifliing a general idea of comparifiMi 
between the twp, we (hall have a more per-? 
fed one of both. I dQ not mean to lead 
you into a detail di the perfedions or im- 
perfections of our different artifts ; it wilt 

plam Venerem dicebat, quam tOne^ Xm^ vocant^ 
icaetera omnia contigi^^ fed hac foU ^i nenuAClli ftm 
reiD|. Plin. lib. xxxv, c« lo, 
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A. It is true» but yet, not having form* 
ed bis numner on the moll txgpdful an^ 
tique^ we do not flee in bim that elegance 
In the proportionSt tbat freedom in the 
joints, which lend all their motion to the 
]Laocoon and Gladiator. Inftead ofchef^ 
the figures of Michael Angek) were his nior 
dels in the great ftyle \ whence, 10 his con-r 
vex Contour, having quitt^ thp lines c^ 
nature, and not having fubftituted tbofis of 
ideal beauty, he bec^mir too like his ori- 
ginal \ as may be iee^ in his Incendio di 
BorgOf Would you therefore place Riu 
phael in his true point of laew, you mu(^ 
pbferve him in the middle age^ in old 
xcitxi ; or, in the nervous nature : |n his 
Madonna\ he knew very well bow to 
choofe, as likewife bow to vary the moil 
beautiful paru in nature : But, he knew 
liQt, like the Greek ftatuaries, how to tx^ 
pre(s a beauty fuperiorto the natural. Thus^ 

in 



in bis Galate^ at the palace Chigi, where 
he has [q] profcffcdljr attempted a cha- 
radler of perfed beauty, he has fallen 
Ihort <>f the beauty of his Madonna's: The 
caufe of which feems to me to be this, that, 
in the former, he drew after his own ideas^ 
iriiich were imperfeft; in the latter, he 
co|»cd beautiful naturey which was almoft 
perfeft. I am confirmed in this opinion by 
M fecond ofervafton : Of all the objects of 
painty Angels call moR for ideal beauty; 
Aofe of Raphael^ arcf by no means diftin* 
giii(hed in thh particular i for^ be had no 
examples for them in nature, but was 

[f] I« M letter to the tount Batdiffiu' Ca%noDe,r 
l»(pedttof his Galatea in theMowing words : " Delia 
^ GdMM,' mi lend on grtn oMiellro; f# vi Mkro la 
^ mt& d^e tante cofe, chr V. S. mi fcrive: £ k 
^ JlkOf chc per diptngere ana bella» mi bifognaria 
** veder pio bdb : Bfa efeoda carefUa dt belle donoe^ 
*'iomifenrodicirtaidia» che mt viene allamenttw 
*' Se quefta hi in fe akona ecicelleoza d^arte^ io noa 
^ fo: Ben ml affatico diarerla/* 

I obliged 
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they produce m the eottKenmce. Thit 
idea will tlwiys have t great efieft on the 
intelligent obferveri and^ in pr<]|KMtioii 
as the exeeutton i% mem difficulty it will 
do ftK^ebonour to the artift. I muft add 
to thefe remarlcs, that, estclufiire of the 
force which beauty gives to exprcflions id 
gpneral^ there are forne^ which cannot well 
cxift without itl Thus, if dignity^ courage, 
love, or joy be thrown tntt> a ch^ged ot 
ill-favoured countenance, they gro^intd ait 
extremity^ by which they lofe their very 
cflence ; and are transfdurmed into pHde^ 
fiercends^ lull and grimace. You are not 
lofuppofe, that in the cafes above-mention* 
tioned^ I always fpeak of other abfolute 
beauty, or abfolute deformity ;* there are 
d^ees in both) and the judgment of the 
ardft confifts, in proportioning thofe de^ 
grecs to the feveral occafions^ 
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B. Thi^Is, tomrn a pleafiog art into aa 
ufefut fcienoe^v ^^ to malpe every piAure 
a fchool of virtue. BQt yet, I cannnot fou 
give you, the having reduced the defign of 
Raphael, lb muck bek>«r tfaeftandard, at 
which it is generally placed. 

J. The judicious PoufTin has gone much 
farther than I have done, or even than he 
had a right to go; when he affirmed, 
that Raphael among the moderns was an 
angel, but, that compared with the ancients, 
he was an afs^ This is too much 5 how- 
ever, it fcrvts to fhow how fenfibly this 
pdinttr felt the difference that was between 
them. Rut, (etting afide chefc comparifoqs 
our purpofe is to dome at a fettled idea of 
the moft perfcft defign : What is it, to us., 
whether the examples were produced two 
ihoufand, or two hundred years ago? A 
man of taftc, like the ,philofopher, fhould 
F be 
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be a citizen of the world, acknowledge 
merit wherever he meets if, indifFerent whe- 
ther it IJiines forth in a Raphael or Apelles, 
m a Michael AngeloorGlycon. 

B. You have advanced, that the greateft 
excellence of defign was grace ; whence is 
it then, that Correggio, who, in this is in- 
imitable, is, by many, placed fo low in 
the clafs of Dcfigners ? 

A This arifes from a want of attention 
to the charafler and purfuits of this amiable 
painter. His conftant aim was grace : And 
a happy eflfeft of clear obfcure : A wav- 
ing and varied Contour was neceflary to 
this end; Hence, he gave wholly into the 
Terpentine, ftudioufly avoiding right lines, 
and acute angles, as too frmple in their 
effefts. [r] Thus the habit, and even ne- 

[r] Nullum fine venia placuit ingenium : Da mibi 

quemcumque vis magni nominis vlrum^ dicam ilii quid 

Z ceffity 
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celfity of continually varying his out line, 
threw him into little errors in drawings 
wtiich ipring not, as fome think, from an 
ignorance of this branch of his art, but 
from a prediledion for another ^ and, there 
arc few, I believe, who would wifli thofo 
inadvertencies away, accompanied with the 
charms which gave occafion to them. 

B. It is a difpute among the critics, 
whether he ever law or imitated the an- 
tique. 

yf. This difpute is his greateft praife; 
for, they who fuppofe he did, cannot 
otherwife account for the general beauty, 

aetas fua ignoverit, quid in illo fciens diflimulaverit : 
Nlultos dabo» quibus vitia non nocuerint; quofdatn. 
quibus profuerint; quos, fi quis corrigit, deletiSic 
enim vitia virtuttbas immiHa funt, ut illas Tecum trac- 
tura iint. Sen. Ep; cxiv. 

F 2 and. 



tnd el^ance of his de(ign : Whik tliofe 
who are of a contrary opink)n» ffound^ 
cd on imperfed relations of hts life, or 
die lapfes and unfteadinefs of his pencil, 
are forced to impute that beauty and 
elegance to a pure ftrength of genius^ 
Certainly, his manner feems to have in 
it all the warmth cS invention, as it has 
a certain boldnefs, fuperior to imita- 
tion, and produ6tive of uncommon graces. 
Upon the whole, I think, we may af- 
firm of his defign, where it is not lacri* 
ficed to his more favourite aims, that it 
is often mafterly, and always pleafing; 
a quality, rarely met with in thofe fer- 
vile and unideal painters, who think 
they have atuined every perfedion, if 
they keep within the rules of drawing ; 
** [j] with tbcfc, leanncfs paffes for 

[/] Macics illjs pro ftnitate, et judicii loco iit- 
£nnitas eft^ et dam fatis patant vido carere, ia 

«* health. 
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^^ health, and weaknefs for judgment; 
'* and, while they think it fufficienc 
•* to be free from faults, they fall in- 
«*to that capital fault, the wane of 
** beauties.** 

id ipTttm incidont vidmn, 4udd wtntibas d^ 
rent Q^int. xi. 4, 
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^.QHOULD themoft able mailer in 
O defign, attempt to reprefent, by 
that alone, a rofe or grape, we fhould 
have but^ faint and imperfeft image ; lee 
him add to each its proper colours, we na 
longer doubt.; we fmell the rofe, wc touch 
the grape ; hence the poet [/] : 

5^ glow* d the grape ^ fiperfeff the deceit^ 

My hand reached forward^ ere I found the cheat. 

It feems then, that the firfl gives a general 
idea ; the fecond a particular exiftence. Ic 
was this, no doubt, that induced Plutarch 

to 
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to affirm, ** [«] that in painting, we arc 
** more ftruck by colouring than drawing, 
** by feafon of it5 fimilitude and decep- 
"tion:** And- another obferveSj " [x] That 
" the painter may defign the outlines and 
^' proportions of a man, but it is by co- 
*' louring, that he brings it to reprefent a 
*• Socrates or Plato.*' The ancients were 
not contented witK attributing to colours 
the power of realizing objects % they make 
them to be their chief ornament, the very 
foul of beauty: [>] Thus Tully, *' There 
*' is in the body a certain harmony of pro- 
** portions, united to the charm of cplour- 
" ing, and this is called beauty. ^ An au- 

[«] Ef yja^flu? ZifiS\ntu\tf^9 tali ;ft«ft« y^eif*fAfl^f ha r« 

i C^] ^ ^cty^a(poi <voifi v^ulot xoiirov ea^foivov t9 amay^et" 
Ipistf iil» ^wftola^yw ayt% ii; to «roiD0'ai Ziiix^ali)^ t» IlAat- 

Ttf^dt. Ammonias in x. Categ. Ariftot. 

i)f] Corporis eft qasdam apta figara membrorum. 
com coloris quadam ftiavitate, eaque dicitur pulcbri- 
tudo^ 

F 4 !* tho V 
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** tbor, of 00 leis authoricy» (Serves ; [2} 
<^ chac fuch a body may be deemed truly 
*^ beautiful, in which a temperate and 
<< pure blood fills the limbs, and fwells 
^* the mufeles, fpreading through the whole 
" a ruddy tinge and glow of beauty," 
Hence it was, that a Grecian lady of ad- 
mired tafte, being afked, which was the 
fincft colour in nature, anfwered, the blufii 
of an ingenuous and beautiful youth, 

J?, You need not draw all your examples 
from antiquity : Whatever rank our paint* 
ers may hold, we have Titians in our poets. 
— Obferve how Shakefpear pencils : 

*Tis beauty truly Uifitj wbo/i red and white 
Natures nvnfweet and cunning band laid on. 

{%] In ^ao temperatas ac honas fangois inplet 
-nwaibrai ct ex Airgit torii ; ipfot qaoque nervos ra- 
bore tegiti ac decore commeodat. De caaf. corrupt. 
ek)q*c. 21. 

And 
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And Fletcher, who excels in the defcriptioii 
^ beauty and its eflfefls ; 



Havt I nit rHiiv*d 
A lady U my Ui^ that in benyt 
Kteps mounting fire^ and on her trndtr cheeks 
Inevitable colour ? Maid*s Tragedy. 

Thus too our divine Milton: 

To whom the angely with a f mile that glow* d 
Cele/iial rofy red^ Love*s proper hue. 

Such as thefe may be truly called colours 
dipped in heaven ; and, a fine complexion, 
in the language of a poet, is the die of 
Love : Certwily it gives a wonderful eSe£t 
to beauty, it is a hint of fomething more 
than human ; it comes forth as the emana* 
tion of an intrinfic purity and lovelinefs, 
and diflufes through the human form a tinge 
of the angelic nature. 

A. Yon 
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-^. You f)aint it like one who had felt 
Its power. The iftfluence, indeed^ of this 
fpecies of beauty, which is the refult of co- 
lours, feems to be univerfal •, and to extend 
to all beings capable of love. But (if we 
rtlay credit the nice obfervers of nature) 
it is in none more remarkable than in 
birds [a] j 

Thro^ the bright flocks the eautious wooer fiUs^ 
Dweelsoneacbfpot^ and notes their various dies ^ 
Poi to ajlranget loiie^ he yields alone 
To kindred tints, and Beauties Hie his own^ 

B. I ihall wifli hence forward to under* 
liand the language of a goldfinch ; whic 
a pleafufe would it be, to hear the nialc 
warbling forth, 

£«] — — Agmina late 

Faeminea explorat cautus, maculaCg[uc reqiiiric 
Cogflaw»> paribufque interlita corpora guttis. 

Spea. N^4i2. 
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Urit rm Glytera niiir^ 

Et vubtts tdmium lubricus afpich 

A. The open was palpable, and your 
raillery is perfedlly fair. But, to return to 
our fubjedl ; , whatever may be the influence 
of colours on other beings, we can have no 
doubt of it in ourfelves •, infomuch, that 
irregular, and even ordinary features, (hall 
often, by the mere luftrc of red and white, 
overbear the power of the moft perfcft 
fymmairy. 

Wb are not to wonder therefore^ that 
the poets, hurrying ovfcr the other circum- 
ftances of beauty, dwell with fo much 
pleafurc upon this. Thus the elegant 
Tibullus[^}, 

[li] Candor crat, qualetn prxfert Latonia Lunat 
£t color in niveo corpore purpureus. 
Ut juvcri^priinuni vii^godedufta marito^ 
luficitur teneras ore rnbente gena»; 

Such 
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Such a m^dwbitimfifinads the doubtful mom 
8$ thrtf hisfmxvyftun ibifcarhtjhoni % 
Thus^ tinged in blujhis^ mtves the cmfciout mmd 
Withftepfufpudtdtotbtnuptdidiad : 
Thus intermix diuith liUes b'ea^bn the rofe^ 
And ripemngapple with vamiUon glows. 

Stadus on a limilar occafion is more warmj^ 
and kindles almoft to extravagance [c] ; 

Sttipp'dtfhiS garments f wtth a Judden bound 
Hejtarts to viewj and deals s brightnefs roumti 
His polijb^d limbs i and glowing breaft di^kf 
Beauties f that gladden lite thefpring of day ; ^ 
Vhro* his whole frame diffut*d^'our eyes may trace 
ffe kindrodhlujh andfplendor of his face. 

Etcam contexunt amaranthis alba puelloe 
Lilia» et aotamno Candida mala rtf bent. 

Lib. ill. fileg. 4. 

[c] Emicaty et torto cMamydem diffibulat auro. 

Effulfere artusy membrorumqae omnis aperta cA 
Laetida^ infignefque humeri^ nee pedora nadis . , ' 
Deteriof a genis, lataitqne in corpore vultas. 

Thcb.lib.vi. 

If 
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If the poets confidered colouring as, the 
chief beauty in nature ; it is no wonder, 
that painters, whofe art is an imitation of 
nature, (houid mtkt it the great objtA of 
their ftudy. Accordingly, Parrhafius,Zeuxis, 
and Apelles, the moft celebrated painters, 
were at the fiime time, the moft excellent 
colourifts. If we exapiine the praifes be* 
flowed on the laft of them, we (hall find, 
that they turn chiefly on that truth and 
beauty, which are the gift of colours : The 
mafter^iece of this painter, and confe- 
^uently of the art itfelf, was his Venus 
anadyomene. Tully thus marks its perfec- 
tions, [^^^In the Coan Venus, that is 
•* not real body, but the refemblance of a 
^* body : Nor is that ruddinefs, fo difFufed 
** and blended with white, real blood,^ but 

[J] In Venere Coa, corpus illud non t&, fed fimlle 
corpori ; nee ille fufas et candore mixtas nibor» ftn« 
gnis eft» fed qusedam fanguinis fimilitudo. De nat. 
Deor. lib. 1. 

^^ a certain 
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«« a certain refemblance of blood." Ovid 
alludes to. this fame tendernefs and warmth 
of pencil [i]. 

In graceful aff her fea-wit hcis comprefs*df 
Send the quick drops which trickle down her breaft^ 
0*er her bright Jkin the melting bubbles fpread^ 
Jnd clothe her beauties in a fefterjhadt. 

[e] Apelles a little before liis death attempt- 
ed a fccond Venus, which was to have ex*. 

[/l Skmadidoi ficcatdigitis Venus nda capillos, 
Et modo maternis tefla videtur aquis. 

Lib.xi.Trifc, 
To the f^meporpofe the epigiamtnatifl Anfomus, 
Ut complexa mano madidosfalis xquore ci-ines, 
Homidaltsfpnmas ftringit utraque comis. 

{el Apelles Veneris caput, ct fumma pedens poHtif- 
£ma arte perfecit : Reliquam pratcm corporis inchoa- 
tam reliquit. Lib. i. £p. 9. 

Nemo piftor eft inventus, qui Veneris cam partem, 
qoam Apelles inchoatam reliquiffet, abfolveret; oris 
enim pulchritudo, rellqji corporis imitandi fpem au- 
ferebat. De Ofiiciis, lib. iii. 

cceded 
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cecded the firft-, but died, juft as he had 
finiflied the head and breafts. We are told, 
that no painter could be prevailed on to 
complete this figure ; the idea, the cha- 
racter, the ftyle of defign were determined ; 
it ibould feem then, that what they dread- 
ed, was, a comparifon of their tints with 
his. It is certain, the reputation of this 
painter was not owing to great compofi- 
tions ; many of his moft celebrated works 
were [/] fingle figures, and, fome of 
them, :|)ainted from the life ; a pra6lice, 
which naturally produces, as is proved in 
Titian, an excellency in colouring; as this 
is only to be learnt, by an accurate and 
diligent obfcrvance of the mixed and fubtile 
tints in nature. Accordingly, Pliny tells 

l/l Fecit Apelles Antigonum thoracatum, cum 
cquo incedentem : Peritiores artis prseferunf omnibus 
ejus operibus euadem regcm fedentem equo. Alcxan- 
drum et Philippum quoties pinxerit, enumcrare fupcr- 
vacum eft. Plin. xxxv. lo. 

US, 
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us, that he Ig'] •« painted a hero naked, in 
** which he challenged nature hcrfelf.** 
But, above all, Propertius pays him the 
prettied compliment, and, at the fame time, 
gives us the jufteft notion of his merit, 
when, difTuading his miftrefs from the ufe 
of paint, he recommends to her to trufl: 
to her real complexion ; which he com- 
pare§ to the [b] native carnation of Apel- 
les, — — 

[g] PinxiC et heroa nudum ; eiqae {nf^uri nttiirafli 
ipfam provocavit. Lib. xxxv. lo. 

[k] The common obje^on to the colouring of 
Apelles, iiy that he ofed bnt four coloart : For this 
we have the authority of Pliny» who, at the fame 
time, names the colours, viz. black, white, red and 
jrellow. Now, as it does not feem pofiible to form a 
perfedl carnation from the(e» we muft either fuppofe 
chat Pliny was miftaken, or, that the praifes beflowed 
on the colouring of Apelles, by all the beft judges of 
antiquity, and by Pliny himfelf among the reft, were 
not juft. There is a paflage in Cicero, which, I think, 
dears this diiEculty, and proves that Pliny was mif- 
iaken ; it is as follows : Similis in pidura ratio eft, in 

4 ^alU 
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^alis Jpelleis eft color in tabuUs* 

Thm makihg it a ihefit in nature, td rife 
td a cdmpetirion with arti By attempting 
to prove that colouring was the great ex- 
celleiKe of Apellesj it mull hot be itiferred 
from hence, that he was watitihg in the 
other parts: The age in which he lived, 
was diftinguilhed above all thofe before and 
after, by a perfection in dcfign •, a weaknefs 
therefore in this, would not have pafled 
Uncenfured in To capital a painter. The 
refecriblance, likewife, in the praifes be- 
ftbwed on him, with thofe, whifch, in later 
times have been attiibuted to Correggio, 

cpu ZetiKioi^ et Pol^gnptam» et TlmieBtemy et eordin» 
qui non fant ufi plus qugtuor coloribus^ firpias et linear 
«^/r//i laadamu€. AtinAetione, Nicomacho, Proto- 
gene^tApc^le, jam perfc^ funt omnia,- Thus, thofe 
who afedbiit four , colours, are praifed for their pro^ 
portions ^hd ibara^ers only j but, ApcIIcs is diftin"' 
gjaifHed Ifrom them, ftnd ddckired to be perfect in every 
bnmch of jj^js art, . The. infetenQc is obvious, 

'.'' ' G the 
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the great mafter in the clear obfcure, gives 
jufl reafbn to fuppofe, that he was in this 
particular, equal, if not fuperior to any 
of his time. I would recommend this Co 
the obfervation of thofe, who, on a compa- 
rifon of modern with ancient painting, are 
fo ready to fuppofe the advantage on the 
fide of the former*, as I do iikewife all 
that I have offered on the charafter of 
Apelles, to thofe fanguine admirers of the 
Roman School, who confider colouring as 
a kind of fuperfluicy in paint. Having 
thus for fhewn the merit of colouring, fo 
far as it is produdlive of truth and beauty ; 
you may cxpeft I Ihould fay fomcthiiig of 
^ branch much cultivated and admired by 
the moderns; I mean that harmony and 
tone, which fpring from a happy difpofi- 
tion of variegated draperies: A perfeft 
knowledge of the union and oppofition of 
colours, together with the eifedts of their 
different ihades and refledions, requires, 

no 
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ho doubti great ftudy and praftice 5 but I 
apprehend, that too great an attention tb 
this flattery of the eye, has often made our 
moderns ncgleftful of the more eflential 
parts. That this was the cafe in the inferior 
«ra of ancient painting, we have the autho- 
rity of Dionyfius Halicarnaflcus : ** [/] The 
*• paintings of the ancients, (fays he) were 
*• fimple and unvaried in their colouring ; 
•^ but correfl: in their drawing ; and diftin- 
** ^iflied by their elegance : Thofc which 
** fucceeded, Jcfs corrcd: in drawing, were 
«^ more finiflied, more varied in their lights 
^f and fhades ; trufting their efifeds to the 
" multitude of their colours.*' You will 
obferve, that this boafted Icience of the 
moderns, was, to the ancients, a fymptom 

EO A^X'iAi y^a^mt ^vyixtahf u^yao'fAtMn dirTive, koi% 
yfaiAf/Mk^f KAi voTof to X'*^^** " ravrai^ r^ot/o-ai* At h fi»r* 

Tuf wxvv fxow^«». Dion. Hal. in Ifaeo, p.j^;. cd. Oxon» 
G 2 of 
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of the decay of paint : And indeed, can the 
happieft cffeft in this kmd, that ever flow- 
ed from the pencil of Titian, make us 
amends for his frequent errors in drawing,, 
or poverty of charafter ? Can the bcft 
painted^ drapery of a Carrache, or Guido, 
balance the want of grace and beauty in the 
one, of warmth and expreflion in the other ?• 
Apelles feeing a Helen, that had been paint- 
ed by one of bis fcholars, loaded with orna-' 
ments : Cried out, [*] **So, young manl not* 
*« able to paint her beautiful, thou halt 
" made her fine." When I refleft on the 
authority of the writers, and the agreement' 
of their notions on the fubjeft of colouring, 
I am inclined to believe, that the ancients ^ 
^ere equal, if not fuperior to the moderns 
in the mofl: ^(Tential parts : I ihould lay 
little ftrefs on general praifes, or the extra- . 

vagancc 
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vangance of admiration ; becaufe, it is natu- 
ral to us to praife the bed we know : But, 
when I meet with diftinftions, which mark 
the degrees of pcrfeftion, and with effeftsi 
which can proceed but from the Hlgheft, I 
can no longer doubt. I fhall offer you ati 
inftance in each kind, which ftrike me as 
decifive. Parrhafius and Euphranor had 
each painted a Thefeus ^ *^ [/] Euphra- 
*' nor objefted to his rival, that his Thefeus 
^* looked as if he had fed on rofes, his owil 
«' as if he had fed bn flefli/* What niore 
could we fay of Titian and Barocci ? Yet; 
this flight and florid ftyle, was nqt the con- 
ftant manner of Parrhafius j Pliny tells us, 
that he painted two warriors, one of which 
rufliing to the battle feerned to fweat; the 
other, ftrippcd qf hi§ armqur, was feen tp 

[/] Zv^pctwf Tor Qfiyta Toy lavloVf ru TlafpaTtoif ma^f 

M^a Poiw. Platarcli. Bellone an pace ctariorea fuerint 
AthcAienfcs. 

G g pant. 
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pant. What a warmth, what a tcnderncff 
of pencil ? Can paint exprefs that melting 
diffufion, that dewy moifture, which fpring^ 
from a quickening perfpiration ? The md- 
loweft tints of the Venetian fchool furnifli 
no fuph ideas. Our notions of excellence 
arc too much limited by our experience ^ 
had we never feen better colouring than that 
of the Galatea of Raphael, a defcription of 
jthe Vepus of Titian would pafs for extra- 
vagant. Why might not the Greek fchool 
have been as far fuperior to the Venetian, as 
this is to the Roman ? We will now pur- 
fuc the fame method we propofed before, 
and confider the colouring of the moderns 
in their greateft matter Titian. 

B. Though I confefs this was the rule 
propofed, yet, I muft take the liberty to. 
break in upon it, and to beg, that you 
would firft give your opinion of th? colour- 
ing of Raphael. 

The 
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Th£ advances of fuch a painter in every 
branch of his art, are worthy our obferva- 
tion I particularly too, as I find the critics 
much divided on this point, fome holding 
him to be an excellent, others an indifferent 
colourift. 

A RaphabIt, at his fetcing, out, had no 
other guide than his own genius ^ as, the 
painters his predecelTors, could fyrnifb him 
with no exaniples to imitate. After ibme 
time,[he learnt from Fra. Barcholomeo a betr 
ter ftyle y his touch became more vigor? 
ous, his colouring grew warmer, and h« 
gnilhed lefs; yet, he dill preferved too 
great a famenefs ^ and all his perfonages had 
the fame brown and duiky complexion. He 
perfifted a long time in this tafte; and, 
one may venture to affirm, that he never 
wholly abandoped it^ In his piApre of the 
(])f|)t|te pf the f^rament, which is the bei| 
Q ^ cplour^ 
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coloured of all h^s works mfrcfcft. one 4if- 
coversa diffibrtnce between the carparioaof 
his an^ekand mei^; r- Aicha circunn(|aflCQ 
would not be remarked in out beft colour^ 
ifts. ; who _preferve this diftinftion, itot only 
in different beings, but likewife in the dif-? 
ferent fexes and ages. In the St. Jerome 
pf Cprreggio, the complexion of the faint, 
the angel, the child, the mother, ^nd the 
Magdalen, are all varied, agreeable to their 
different ages, natures, and charaAers* la 
his fchool of Athene, Raphael was morc^ 
bold, and lefs finilhed ; and, changing ftill- 
kis manner in t4ie Helipdorus, he painted 
in a ftyle more free and varied •, though yet, 
in the. delicate, he was fljort of perfeftion. 
At length, his paflTipn for defign, made him 
negligent of colouring; as we fee in the 
Incendio di Borgo. About this tiriie, he be^ 
gan to paint with lefs diligence ; and hav- 
irig^ftablffhed his charafter, left much, to 
htefeholarsi till at length, finding his re 

putation 
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pmation diminiflicd, he determined to re^ 
eftablilh it, by exerting hi$ whole fktll and 
knowledge in his transfiguration. The co« 
louring of this is efteemed goodj yet, froni 
titat quality or famenefs, which I noticed' 
before, his fle(h is ftiil hard and dry, Hii 
^emitints were compafed merely of lights 
and fliades, whence they retained always 
a greyi(h and dufky caft; and, wl^o'eas^ a| 
fine and delicate Ikin, has a greater varietyr 
of tints, than the grofs ; Raphael, not pof-.^ 
feffing this variety, his carnations are gc-? 
nerally coarfe and denfe. We muft obfervc, 
in thi3 place, that the paintings of Raphael. 
i/i fr^fco, are better coloured than thofein 
Qjl : As the firft was his favourite praftice,. 
he left the fccond moftly to his fcholars, 
partipularly to Julio Romano; contenting 
himfelf with retouching and finifliing : For 
this reafon, we cannot fo well judge of his 
paintings in oil : In which^ fuch as we fee ^ 
them, he is much inferior, with refpefl: to 

colouring, 
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colouring, to Correggip and Titian ; but^ 
in frcfco, he is fuperior.to all. 

B. Your obfervations on the failings of 
Raphael, will be as (hades to the merit and 
beauty of Titian. 

J. Portrait painting has all along been 
the favourite praftice of the Venetian fchool. 
This conftant imitadbn of nature, has led 
them into the knowledge of thofe various 
tints, by which fhe at once diftinguifhes, 
and expreffes the different carnations. To 
defcribe, what colours, or mixtures of them, 
produce thofe various appearances, is the 
mechanic part of the art •, our fubjeft is the 
ideal. We may compare, or determine the 
degrees of merit in the beft painters, with- 
out following minutely their mechanic pro- 
cefs; I can affirm, for inftance, without 
danger of being contradicted, that Correg* 
gio has not the tendernefs or delicacy of - 
4 Titi^r 



Titkm : His flefii is too firm ; the ikin too 
much ftretched ; the humid of our compo^ 
lidon is not fufficiently marked. An arttft 
might tell us, that thefe defeAs proceed 
from a colouring too yellow or red ; from 
demittnts too much verging on the green ; 
whereas, nature, md the paintings of Titian, 
prove, that^ in clear and tranfparent fkins, 
the humid ever produces a bluilh caft. 

But, to leave this matter to tbofe whofe 
province it is. I Ihall content myfelf, ia 
this place, with obferving, that in colour-: 
ing, [i»J Titian, of all the moderns, comoft 
the neareft to nature, and of courfe to pei^ 
fedion* To enlarge more particularly csk 
his merit, would be but a repetition of thie 

[m] Might I prefume to cenfure the colooring fk 
ThiaD in any particular, it would bo in this, that Ui 
male and female tints (if I may fo call them) are fiM| 
{Sufficiently difHnguiflied : They are both extremely 
tender and animated, but, the cdouringin hit women 
is too v^rous and mafculittOi 

remarkSf 
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remsurks which I have ^ready offered on the 
cc^ouri^g of the ancients : Let us apply 
thofe remarks to his works, they will reci- 
procally illuftrate each other* 

B.l AM fenfible, from the nature of the 
fubjed) as likewife from what you have al** 
ready touched on» that a more minute exa* 
mination of this matter would embarrafs us 
in the mechanic. You have fatisfied me, 
how far colouring is an aid to beauty, and 
ijcceflary to truth : You have (hewn, how 
highly it was eftecmed by the critics, how 
irkJuftrioufly cultivated- by the artifts of an- 
fTqUity* By marking the failings of Ra- 
j^hael, and proportioning the merit of Cor- 
J%gio, you have kd me into a feeling of the 
jfncllow and tender tints of Titian. It woujd 
b^ unreafonable to exa£i more from you on 
this point ; but there is another, on which 
I multbeg you. to be more explicit; I mean 
the general tone or harmony of cotours 5 in 
\'-^ ' ' which. 
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which, you juft now fuppofed the moderns 
ta b^ much fuperior tp the ancients, 

J. My fuppofition was grounded oh die 
obfcurity of their writers, and the diflferenccS 
of their praftice. ' The ancients vcrfed m 
the liude, derived from this, as I hayt before 
obferved, their elegance and ^tofreftncls ia 
defign. They were no lefs indebted to it,' 
fot their truth and beauty of colouring* 
The moderns, on the other hand, partial- 
larly the Venetians, accuftomed to clothe 
their fijgufes, in velvet," lilks, woolen, linca* 
and the like, we're naturally led into an ob-' 
fervance of the different [fi] e^eCh of thdc' 

[«] We may form a ^ilenal idea of tlie yznosm. 
cffedts of reflexions from tlie following examples: If' 
a blue be refleded oh a yellow, the lattdr becomes 
greenifb ; if on a red« the red betomes porffoi aad^ 
fo on throogh a variety of combinations : Aad as tlie 
white is of a nature to receive all the colonrs^ and to 
b^ tinged with that of each refie6lion» the paii^ 
muft be carefal how his carnatioas may be affisded bf •• 
the&veralrefle£liona« : 

reBeftions; 
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reflcftions : as, of the accord or difagrec- 
ment in their appoficioir. In order to be 
convinced, that this accord or difagreement 
IS not fantaftica), we need but obfenre the 
rainbow in its full difplay of colours ; at 
which time, their union is pcrfeft : Let the 
red, ttra blue, or yellow difappear, it is en- 
tirely difturbcd. In the fame manner, place 
green and yellow or yellow and red toge- 
ther in a pi^ure, they are evidently at va- 
riance ; let the blue interpofe, their corre- 
fpondence is reftored. Rubens has painted 
in imitation of the rainbow i all the colours 
co-operate y the cScd: is good but accident- 
al ; l}ut, in Titian and Correggio, this ai^ 
rangemenc is the refult of fcience, it is a 
harmony, which fprings from a judicious 
and happy union of confenting colours. 

S. It fhould feem that the Mexicans 
were great matters of this harmony or cor- 
refpondence of colours, of which, Antonio 

. de 



de Solis, the elegant author of the Gonqueft 
of Mexico, gives the following remarkable 
inftance. ** Among the prefents fent to 
** Cortez from the emperor, was a quand* 
" ty of plumes and other curiofities, made 
*^ of feathers; whofe beauty and natural 
** variety of colours found on rare birds 
** that country produces, they fo placed and 
** mixed with wonderful art, diftributing 
^^ the feveral colours, and fhadowing the 
«* light with the dark fo exaftly, that, with* 
^* out making ufe of artificial colours, or 
^* of the pencil, they could draw pidures, 
^* and would undertake to imitate nature* 

^* In another place, Montezuoia is de- 
^< fcribed feated on a chair of burniflied 
^^ gold, which glittered through the varir 
•* ous works of feathers, placed in hand- 
*« fome proportion about, the nice diftri- 
** bution of which, in fome meafure, fcem* 
" ed to outvie the coft of the metal/* 

J. Tut 
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J. TriE example you have produced iri 
the pradice of the Mexicans, is an extra- 
ordinary inftance of the happy efiFcft frotti 
an union of colourJ; ^ and it is probable that 
their artifts were, in thi^ particular^ nothing 
inferior to the Italians^ Their (kill, in wav- 
ing thofe various colours into a kind of fea- 
thered tapeftry, or Mofaick, and forming 
in them regular pidufes, and lively imita^ 
tions of nature, far exceeds the defctiptions 
wc meet with, of the Babylonian tiflues : 
As» in their painted language, they evi- 
dently refemble^ and feeni to have excelled 
the hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians. 

£4 Wheu we meet with fuch ftrbkes of 
fefemUance in theeflforts of human wit, 
among nations cut off from all iritercourfe 
with each other, we arc moved with a kind 
of pleafing furprife ; fome treat ; them as 
tbf: ifiyenuons of hiftorians $ others account 

• fdt 
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for them by fuppofcd, though undiicover- 
ed» communications ; and yet, to conlkkr 
thiqg^juftly^ no|;hil^g cart be mc^e natural ; 
the feeds of ingenuity, like thofe of good 
£:n{e, are fown in all foils; and it is no 
more extraordinary, that their produ£tions 
IhouK) be alike, than, that the oranges of 
New-S^in flouid re&mble thofo of Old. 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

Of the ChtAk OBSCURE. 

J. [(?}Tam perfuaded, that notwithft^md- 
X ing all the pains you have takeny 
to form a juft idea of the Clear obfcure, 
from the writings of Vafari, Felibian, and 
the reft, you will agree with me, that you 
have more fatisfadion in this matter, from 
a fingle glance at a pidure of Correggio, 
than from all you have ever read on that 
fubjeft. Whether this proceeds from a want 
of knowledge in thofe writers, or our ignor- 
ance of the mechanic of the art, which 
they are fo apt to confound with the ideal, 

[0} Tandem fefe ars ipfa dtftinxit, et invenit lumen 
atque ombras, differentia colorum alterna vice fefe 
CJ(d^n(^, PUn, lib. xxxv. c, 5* 

I (hall 
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I fhall not take upon me to determine : But, 
certain it is, had we not before our eyes the 
examples to which they refer us, we ihould 
be often at a lofs for their meaning. Now, in 
treating of the Clear obfcure of the ancients, 
we have neither the works [p] nor writings 
t>i their painters to guide tis. Happily, their 
claffic authors, tnen of parts and erudition, 
i*rere univerfally admirers of this art. Hence 
their frequent allufions to it ; their meta^- 
phors borrowed from it ; with the defcrip- 
tions of particular paintings, and their ef- 
fedls. In thefe laft we cannot be deceived j 
like efieds, in pidiure, as in nature, muft 
proceed from uniform caufds : And when 

^ [p] I do not tnemtion m this t>1ace the paintings 
found at Herculaneuniy becaafe I cannot look on thenci 
as of a clafs to reft on them thd merits of the ancient 
artifls. There are beauties, it is true, fcattered through- 
dot them ; but, they are the beauties mrUntis ariis, 
of an arc in its decline ; fuch as Pliny defcribes it to 
have been in his time 5 when, as he feelingly laments, 
there YfSL% nulla njiiiis'pi^ura, - 

Ha we 
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we find thefe to correfpond exiftlf with our 
bwn obforrations on the wc^ks <rf the mo- 
demst this analogy leads us into acertaimyt 
as to the fimtlttude of the means by which 
ihey weif produced^ 

B. Such infqipDces as thefe, when they 
are natural and unfcNrced, are more condu- 
five than pofitive afierdons i for we are more 
apt to be deceived by authwttyt than by the 
reaibn of thingii, 

vf. [j] ** LoNOiNui obferves, that, if we 
<^ place in parallel lines, on the fame plane, 
** a bright and an obfcure colour, the for- 
** mer fprings forward, and appears much 
:** nearer to the eye.** Hence we may re- 
fnark, that when painters would give a pro^ 

[^] C«n Tov «i3o0 wnfMfm fvirflov mat^M^ttt n XP^ 
fMffk mi ffMut^ Ti ««! fiiio^f 3fb«( mfouTtuia rt to ^ rtm 

^oiiTflau LoBgiaoi, feft. zviii* 

jedion 
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j^hnto any pare of a figure, as the brcafts 
of a virgin, and the like, they throw its ex* 
tremities into fliadei that tbefe retiring 
from the rye, the intermediate paru nwf 
have their juft relief. From ^is fimple 
law of narure, fprings all the ma^ of the 
ClejM* p^fcure ^ not only parts are c^ftin^ 
guiibed, but iotir^ figures tre d^acb«4 
from their fond i fccm forrpundwi by air ; 
ao^ me«t the io^^natiiOR ^th all th^ ener-^ 
gy pf li^. Th||« Philoftra^u? priettily dc- 
fcribps the piftpr^ of $i V^nus ; ** [r] The 
^^ goddefs wUI f)ot ieem be painted, l^ut 
«« fpring? from the c^nvaf? as if ihe wo^ld 
«* be purfued/' The lame writer tells us, 
thatZeuxis, Polygnotus, and Euphranor, 
were, above all things, [j] attentive, to 
/hade happily, and animate their figures 5 

;uCf^«f. De piduia V^eris, lib. is. p. ^lo, 

m To ftf^ioy iKTwaraiflo, s«i tfnrvoi^, ««i to ii^f;^4v ti 

jtf I il^oir. In vita ApoUonii, lib. ii. p. 72. 

H 3 by 
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by which he infinuates, that animation, 'or 
the foiil of painting, owes its being to a 
juft conduct of lights and ^fhadcs : And 
hence it was, no doubt, that the paintings 
of ParrhaGus were termed * realities ; they 
being poiTcfled of fuch a force of Clear ob- 
fcure, as to be no longer the imitations of 
things, but the things themfelves : Agree- 
able to this, is the obfervation of an ancient 
writer, " That in painting, [/] the contour 
^' of the illumined part, fhould be blended 
*^ with and loft in the (hade ; for on this, 
•' joined to the advantage of colouring, dc- 
<« pend animation, tendcrncfs, and the fimi- 
^^ Htude to truth/* 

* A4.swJ|tj, 

[/J As» Tcey c}t\cvt %a.% rai ypaii^ou vafif/Ufcunff^en fflr| 
rfii y^A^toq, To ya^ i/A^/yp^oy xat to avaXof, $cat to fMfMf^n' 
(MfOf TD» aXijOfiar, cvf TIJ XP^^*^^"^^^ '''*" p^pwH*"* A**" 

xiola, yhilui htt Ttyletfi. Thcages Pythagoficus apud 
S;obsu<n. 

p. Ovid 
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j5. Ovid thus marks this tranfition 
of colours in his dcfcription of the rain- 
bow [«]• 

A thoufand colours gild the face of day^ 
With fevefd beauties^ and di/iinguijh* d ray % 
mUft in their conia£i they elude the fight ^ 
And hfe difiinSlien in each others lights 

A. A HEMARK made by Pctronius Ar- 
biter, on certain paintings of Apelles, points 
out the happy effefts of this delicacy of 

[u] In quo diverii niteant cum mille colores, 
Traniitus ipfe tunen fpe^antia lumina fallit, 
yfqae 4^90 qaod tangit idem eft> (amen ultima 
d^pt. MctamJib. vi. 

Videmus in Iride allquid ilammei, aliquid lutel, ali- 
qaid c^rulei, et alia in fiSura modum fubtilibus lineis 
dudla, ut ait Poeta ; ut an diflimiles colores iint, fcire 
non pofiiSy nifi cum primis extrema contuleris ; ufqiie 
adeo mira arte naturse, quod a iimillimis coepit in 
di^milia defmit. Seneca Nat. quaed. lib. i. c. 3. 

H 4 pencil. 
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pcndL " [^] With fuch fiibxilty, fu^ n 
^* lUcends to nature, were the extremities 
** of the figures blended with their fliadc?^ 
^^ that you muil have taken what was be- 
••forcyou^for rcnl life,** Nicias the Athc- 
i)iaois praifed by Pjiny, for his knowledge 
in the Clcarobfcurej <' [j] He preferved 
*^ the li^ts and fliades, and was paiticu* 
^^ larly careful, that his paintings ihould 
*• projcft from the canvaft/* But, the great- 

. [x] Tanta enfm fubtilit^tc ^irtremitates imaginum 
crant ad fimiUtudinem prxcifx, nt crddeics etiam aal- 
morum efle pidurss. In Satyrico. 

Men of a refined ts^, ha^e a feeling of diofe de- 
licacies, which efcape th^ notice of common obferirers ; 
thus Pliny, anlbire enim dd)et fe extremitas ipfa et fie 
deiinere,at promittat alia poft fe, oll^adatque etiam 
quae occnlcat. 

This artifice of withdrawing the outline Impercep- 
tibly from the eye, is that which gives to bodies their 
rouiidnefs or proje£Uon : It was much iludied by the 
ancients, and too much negle£ied by Raphael ; whofe 
contours are fometimes fo madced, that his figures ap« 
pear too evidently to be of a piece with thecanvafs. 

[y] Lumen et umbras cullpd:vk» atque ut eminerent 
c tabulis piflurs, maxime curavit. Lib. xxxv — 1 1 . 

eft 



«ft iffoft in this kind, is by the fame attrt^ 
iNJfed to the Alexaiider of Apeiles, in the 
thzn&tr of Jupiter the thunderer : ** [»] 
^ The fingers (hys he) fectn to Ihoot for* 
^ ward, and the thunder to be out of (he 
^ pifture/* This paffige is too ftrikifig t^ 
need a comment. Lee us cmBpmt^idei 
we Receive from this, with the happiefl: pro- 
duAions of ;he modern artifts ; what could 
we exped tpore from the magick pencil of 
Cbrreggio? I mean as to the eflfeft df 
cipar obicure ; for, I am at a lofs, from 
whoip to expefk, the beauty and graci c^ 
an Al^ysnder, united to the majefty and 
fplendor (tf a Jove. If it appears from 
what I have peered, (hat the painter can 
by a nice conduft of li^ht and fiiade, give 
to the charaders he brings on the feene a 
kind of fcsA eadflvm^ : 3p can he, by a par* 



[«] Pinxh et ftdmen tenentem ; digjti eminere vi» 
» €t folmen extra tabulam eflc. Lib. xxxv. lo. 
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tial diftribution of this advantage, ^ve 
them an evident preference one to the other i 
and by adding a degree of fplendor to each 
charadler, proportioned to its importance in 
the dratna, he becomes mafter of a beautiful 
gradation, no lefs fatisfaftory to the under* 
ftanding, than picaGng to th^ eye. 

Since I cannot offer you an example of 
thisi in any of the ancient paintings now to 
be fccfl, I Ihall remind you of a piece of 
poetic painting, in which you will find eve- 
rj cifcumftance pf dignity and beauty, fet 
off^with the ftneft effcft of Clear obfcure, 
that, perhaps, ever entered into the ima- 
^nation of either poet or painter^ It is, 
where Virgil introduces iEncas into th^ 
prefence of Dido [^]. 

[a] Vit ea fatas erat, cum circamfola repente 
Scindit fe nubes, et in acthera purgat apertum. 
KeiHtic £nca5> darac^ae in luce rdMit, 
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Scarce badhejpoie^ whenio ! the burjiing cloud\ 
Melts Into air : Confefs*d the hero Jiood^ L 

filar k^d by the form andfpUndor of a god \ J 
T^he rays maternal round his temples pl^y^ 
And gild his beauties with a brighter day*, 
Thefe the fond mother ftudious to improve^ 
Breath* d on bis per f on all the powers of love ; 
Thro* his long winding locks the magic fiows^ 
Beams from his eyes^ and in each feature glows^ 

THfsre is foinething in this defcription lb 
truly pidureique, it breaks, upon the kna^ 
gpation with fuch a fudden energy c^ Q^W: 
obTcure, that I am perfuaded, the poet tmA 
have bad in his eye, fome celebrated pi&icie. 
in this flyle. It is eafy to diftingui(h, when 
the arts borrow their ideas one. from ano- 
jther, and the lights which they (o commu- 

Osy hamerofque Deo fimilis : Namqueipfa decorasi 
' Caeikriem nato Genetrix, lumenqae Javcnts 
Fiirpui^ai> et laetos ocolis afiarat honores. 

JEncid. i. vcr. 590. 
nicatc 



nicateand receive, reverberate, and prove 
teciprocally their beauties. 

I J5. 1 toutD never read the paffage you 
have juftqupted, without being ftruck with 
the beauty of this image i ,but you have 
fuppUed me with an adventitious pleafyre : 
The jcprrefpppdencc of tbefe fiftfr firjs, tfts, 
in fome degree, like the h^rno^ny of (ion- 
ienting vdces ; the idea, which they ex^ 
pieft, U tkeisRUe, bdt ^ eflbft is doubled 
m tiiefar agveement. When warmed by the 
dflftripctoft of Vir^rs Laocoon, we ^zo 
M diat ac the Vatican, his cries are more 
fkr^ngt bis pains more exquifite^ and the 
ideat oi the poet are as unifens to thofe of 
MieetflMtiR^* w» 

j1. Thus far I have touched on the tw« 

leading objcSs of theCk^r obfcurci firft^ 

That roundi^ft or pcojefbion, by mbich 

figures s^re difepgaged from their fond, and 

a Spring, 
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fp<^> AS it were, from canvafs tnto Ufc--- 
Secondly, The diftiQ^ve or pi£i:urefi|ae 
diftribution of light to the fcv6ral charafta:s 
introdttced on the fcene. 

I s A Y, I have only touched on thefe fub- 
je£t9, it being my defign» rather to trace 
the outlines, than to give the full image of 
paintiflgi To be equal to this iaft, I muft 
have, not only an informed jodgment» but 
a creative hand ; for, without « knowledge^ 
and pra^e in the mecbMic, there is oq 
venturing into the depths of this trt. How* 
fiver, I flatter myfelf, that tUs iketch, rude 
« it is, will carry with it more of the tnie 
features of the original, than any you could 
collect from the writings of our ptHlters, or 
the authority of our Cicerones ; and though 
It fhoQld not ^ us a perfcd kmmkd^ 
it win give us a pleafing and ctaffical view 
of ottt fttbjeft. The third care of the paint* 
<r,lA ibe CIcMr obfcurcs if not (6 obvious. 
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is naway lefs effential than the faritier. 
When feveral objefts prefent themfelvcs ih 
one view to the eye, we may obfcrve, that 
they all differ in the force of thck appear- 
ance, each receiving and reflefting the rays 
of light varioufty, according to its; peculiar 
Torm, texture, or pofition i This variety ift 
nature, exerted in its imitation, gives to 
painting a wonderful air of troth 5 the eye 
meeting the fame cffefts in the copy, which 
it has been ufedto in the original, lofcs fight 
of art, and receives the new creation as from 
the hand of nature. To this, no doubf, 
Philoftratus alludes, when having propofed 
[^] hills, wobds, and rivers, as the object* 

Inexod, Icon. pr763. Ed. Lip. 

That the anciertts excelled in Lamdfcape paintJng, 
^i^e ha^aAi^'wtiaiony of Pliny ; Ludius, Divi Auguiti^ 
aetatc- pi^imaft iaflicait amoeniiliinam parietem piduram^ 
villas, et porticuSy ac topiarca opera lucos, nemora» 
ct>lle^9 piftinaSy euHpos^ amnes, litora qnaHa qvis op*^ 
taret : VariM ibi obambulantium fpecies, aut navl* 
gantium, 'Lib. xxXv. lo. 

of 
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of paint, he adds, and the air in whkh they 
Site : Now, there is no reprcfenting the air 
otherwife than by its efFeft^i the whicht 
can be fcnfible only, in the relative, appear- 
ances of fuch objedls, as are contained in it* 
But, of all thefe circumftances of diverfity^ 
the difference arifing from their refpeftivc 
diftances, is the moft obvious and exten- 
live 5 this is to be diftinguiflied two ways 
by the diminiition of fotms ; and the de- 
greeing of colours. Thefe vary, accord- 
ing to the denfity, or depth of the medium, 
through which they are feen. The firft, 
being the meafurement of proportions, is 
regulated by the laws of perfpedive : But 
the fecond, though it muft co-operate with 

And Pliny the younger, defcnbing one of his Villas, 
in a letter to a friend, endeavours to give him the 
highed idea of it, by comparing it with a well paint- 
td landfcapc. Lib. v. Ep. 6. 

Let thofe, who-affirm fo confidently^.that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the Clear obfcure and per- 
ipefUye^ exf^ain, how thefe things are to be reprefent- 
€i .wiUiottt them. 

the 
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the former^ can be governed only by the 
eye, and comes within the province of the 
Ckar obfcure \ which, by fctting its objefts 
in full or diminilhed lights, can nurk mi- 
nutely their withdrawing from the eye, and 
determine their ieveral diftances, by the re^* 
lative force of their appearances. What 
knowledge the ancients had of thefe laws, 
and what ufe they made of tbem^ may be 
colledttd from many paflages in their writ- 
ings ; it will be fuffici^nt to quote an exam- 
ple of each ; touching the nAeafurement of 
forms. ^^ [c] How plealing, faysPhiloftratus^ 
«< is the artifice of the painter ; for, hav« 
^^ ing manned the walls with armed fpl- 
^* dters, he prefents fome intire, fome hahf 
** figures J of fome we fee the brcafts, now 

[r] *H^tf To ctfk^fMt rov (uy^afcv* <n^Ca>X«» ya^ TOi< 

tfftAof fUMK» fib «iixfci(<* Ami^o>i» <fafll«f «r mm^ |u 
yap xXisrlf^fcu rwi o^d^A^i/c ro«( tftMn^K xvi^K ^inr« 
«v»9»W Fhiloftratuf, lib. i.'p. 768. Ed« LipC 

" the. 
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** the helmets, and laft of all their fpears : 
'* This is proportion, young man 5 for, 
*' the objefts muft thus fteal frdm the eye, 
'* as it follows the fcveral groupes through 
** their proper gradations.** The fame 
author, is equally explicit^ concerning the 
gradation of colours ; for, defcribing in a 
pifture, the effefts df vifion through Water, 
he obferves, •* [J] That the fifli near the 
*• top fecnied black ; the next to them, lefs 
^•fo; the next to thofe begin to elude the 
**eye5 now they are Ibadowy, now wa- 
>* lery ^ and now mere fancy 5 for, the eye, 
** as it deepens in the water, finds its powers 
** to grow dull and conftifcd.** 

jB. You have advanced, that, to give 
depth to a perpendicular plane, and of 

f»)« vid^h i*)^ vvonncmu KalaCa$99^9» yap ik tq v^vp i 
•4^i( aft&hvfdou ^talftSovf ra iv aij\u» Phil* Icon. lib. i. 
c Pifcatores, p. 7i^ 

I caurfe, 
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courfe, the degreeing and diftancing of ol> 
jefls, is the province of the Clear oUcure : 
It fliould feem, that the modem fculptors 
have not thought fo, when, without any 
fuch aids, they have attempted in their baf- 
fo Relievo's to produce the fame cfFeds. 

A. Their ill fuccefs juftifies my obfer* 
vation ; their firft line of figures, only, has 
a plane to reft on \ the others are fufpended^ 
and, contrary to the laws of nature, as they 
retire from the eye, and diminifh in propor- 
tion, they rife in height ; infomuch, that 
the feet of the hindmoft are often on a par« 
allel with the knees of the foremdt. The 
ancients were too wife to give into fuch aa 
abfurdity ; their purfuit, in all their works^ 
was a good efied: ; and nothing could have 
a worfe than this. We therefore find, that 
in fculpture, they attempted not to mark 
their diftances, otherwife, than by a fimple 
diminution of the Relievo ^ but, left to 

painting) 
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painting, what fculpture could not affume, 
the dcceptioa of the Clear obfcure. 

B. Yet, from this, which was an inftance 
of their good fcnfc, has been drawn an ar- 
gument of their ignorance % and, becaufe 
they did not force the laws of the Clear ob- 
fcure into fculpture, to which they are 
aliens ; it has been inferred, that they knew 
not their connedtion with painting, out of 
which they naturally grow. 

A. I HAVE, I think, both firom reafon 
and authority, proved the weaknefs of this 
fuppoGtion ; but, fhould you dill have the 
leafl: doubt, the te(linK>ny of Virtruvius 
muft intirely remove it. By this, it will 
appear, that the Greek painters, not ooly 
knew the rules wd ftudied the eflPeds of 
perfpeftive; but that their greatcft phijo- 
ibpbers, and mathematicians, thought it 
worthy their attention, to reduce thcfc ef- 

1 2 fafts 
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feds to furc and determined laws. **M Aga- 

'' tharcus was the firft who painted a fcenc, 

** at the time when ^fchylus exhibited his 

" tragedies at Atheni : He has left a com- 

** mentary on this fubjeft. From this hint, 

*^ Democritus and Anaxagoras wrqte oil 

** perfpeftive •, explaining, in what manner 

*' we fllould, agreeable to the appearances 

** in nature, from a central point, make the 

*« lines to correfpond with the eye, and the 

** diredion of the Vifual rays : So that, front 

" a feeming confufion, may refult a natural 

•' efFcfl ; and the fcene become a true rc- 

*« prcfcntation of buildings ; And, that 

[/] Agatharcus primom, Athenk yEfchylo docentcf 
tragoediam, fcenam fecit i et de ea re commencariiim 
reliquit : Ex eo moaiti Democritus et Anaxagoras, de 
eadem re fcripferunty quemadmodum oporteat ad ad*" 
cm ocaloram, radtoramqae ezteoiioneiii, certo loco 
centro conftituto, ad lineas natural! ratione refpon- 
dere ; ntl de iocerta re» cert^ imagines acdificiorum 
in fcenaram pidtnris redderent fpeciem ; et qu» in di* 
re£Us planifque frontibus fint figuratx, alia abfccdentia* 
alia prominentia tR^ vidtantur. In Prxf. lib. vix. 

« thofc 
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** thofe objcds which are drawn on aper- 
*' pendicular plane,, may appear, fome re- 
** tiring from the eye, others advancing to- 
*' wards it/' You will obferve on this paf- 
fage, that the painter was before-hand with 
the pbilofopher-, ancj by imitating the va- 
rious effefts of vifipn, had worked himfelf 
into the myftcry of its laws. So that in 
this, as in many other cafes, practice, in- 
Head of being the child, w^ the parent of 
. faience* 

5* Ypy have fully vindicated the fclence 
of the aqcients in the particular before U5, 
and difljpated that cloud, with which the 
vanity of the moderns had obfcured it 5 I 
am afrq^id, the iporp we ??cainine any pre- 
tended advantage over them, the lefs rcafon 
we ftall find to triumph* 

j4. Having thus given a fketch of the 

tjiree principal objeds of the Clear obr<?ure ; 

I 3 it 
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it will be fufiicient to mention the fourth, 
as it feems to Ipring of itfeif from a juft exer- 
tion of the former; I mean the union df 
the Q^r obfcure; This is, when the par- 
ticular accidents of lights and fhades fo co- 
operate, as to produce, in the general, a finb 
efieft ; and that the pifture fends forth fuch 
a proportion of light, as is moft pleafing to 
the eye, and advantageous to its feveral ob* 
je&s. Of this, if I underftand him right, 
Pliny fpeaks in the following paflag^. 
" [/] Now fplcndor was added, this is a 
** different thing from light; but, being 
*« the rcfult of light and fhade, it was therc- 
*« fore called the tone." And Plutarch, 
fpeaking of the painting of DionyGuS [jf], 
ufes force and the tone as fynonymous ; and 

[/] Adjc^ui eft fplcndor, alms hk qoam Imneii: 
quem, quia inter hoc et umbram effet, appellavenint 
ToNON. Lib. XXXV. 5. 

[g\ Tot Ar-wiTiou Xty^ck^it^n^ %ff^ tx^fla iteit row. 
Plutarch in Timoleome. 

with 
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with reaibn, as it is this accord or harmony 
of the Clear obfcure, that gives to painting 
its firft and ftriking efFeft. This it is that 
enchants us, in the Nauvity, and other pieces^, 
of Correggio ; and to reprefent its power 
in the ftrongefl: light, I need but obferve, 
that where this is, we are charmed by aCa* 
ravaggio; where it is wanting, we loolccold* 
ly on a Rafi^aeK 

J5L I HrAyp often, thought, when I have 
l>a4 before n^e a painting of the Roman 
ff hooU thfit it was like looking at a profpe<5): 
iaaglooiqy day: The beauties of nature 
are fhere ; bi^t they want that, which (hould 
illumine and embelUQi them. The union 
of the Clear obfcure, fuch as you have de- 
fcribcd it, is the fun of pifture. 

jt You have expreflcd it juftly ; for it is 

not only pleafing in its general effeft, but 

gives vigour and warmth to each particular 

I 4 objedl J 
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object ; and beflows on tbem, like the breath 
of Venus, the Utos honores^ thofe gladfomc 
beauties, which raife them above the condi- 
tion of an ordinary appearance. 

B. When I confidered how little fatis- 
feftion I had received on this fubjedt, frotn 
the writings of the moderns, I did not ima« 
gine that you could ever clear this obfcuri- 
ty, by lights borrowed from thofe of the 
ancients ; cfpecially, as I have been accuf- 
tomed to believe, [li] that their painters 
were but fuperficially, if at all, verfed in 
this branch of their art. You have explain- 
ed fo fully the diifferent powers and merits 

[h] Some have averted roundly, that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the Clear obfcure; othert- 
(who confider, that a certain degree of it is infeperaUe 
from the very nature of painting) fuppofe, that, what 
they knew of it, was nothing more than the mere ef- 
feft of imitation j without principles or fdence. Had 
this been the cafe, is it to be imagined, that fo jadi- 
cions a critic as Cicero, would have fpoken of the 

of 
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of the Clear pbfcure, that I think, in Order 
to have a reafonable degree of knowledge 
in this matter, we need do no more, than 
apply thofe obfcrvations to the pointings of 
the Venetian and Lombard fchools. But 
yet, as in treating of this fubjedt, you have 
mentioned Raphael and Correggio; and 
feemed to fet them in concrafl one to the 
other*, it wojuld be a farther fatisfa^ion, 
Oiould you mark niore particularly, in what 
that difference conIift$. 

A. It ftiould feem, that in the Clear ol> 
fcure, Raphael knew no part but the imi- 
tative J we find the caft of his lights and 
Ihades, to be no other, than the cafual cf- 

lights and ihades of eloquence ,* or propofed the con- 
da^ of painters in the Clear obfcurcy as worthy, ditf^ 
imitation of prttojrs ? The pafTage is as follows, and 
merits a particular attention : Sed habeat tamen ilia 
in diceado admiratio, ac funama laus umbram aliquam, 
et receEao), quo magis id, quod erit illununatum^ ex« 
ftare, atque eminerc videatur. Dft Oratore, lib. iii. 
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feft of the difpofitioa of his figures. Cor-^ 
reggio, on the other hand, is intirely ideal i 
and confiders the dirpofition of his figures, 
merely as it tends to produce a better efFedt 
of Clear obfcure. It is no wonder there-, 
fore, that fcience Ihould be fuperior to ac-. 
cident. 

Raphael's fyftem, in the compofition of 
his hiftory, was fimple and uniform ; it con* 
Med wholly in placing his ftrongeft lights 
foremoft, and ^ving them a gradual dimi- 
nution into the fond. Hence, moft fre- 
quently, his figures in the firft plane are 
^refied in white ; apraftice, which he learn- 
ed from the Florentine fchool : But Cor- 
reggio, and the Lombard fchool, put for- 
ward the pure and unmixed colours ; fuch 
at red, yellow, and blue; obferving that 
the white has an effeft [i] too tranfparent 

[<] For this reafon Titian brought forward his ob- 
fcoreSy and threw his clears into the back ground. 
Tkb ma/ appear to counteraft the principle I at firft 

and 
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and weak. This method of Raphael, fuch 
as I have defcribcd it, anfwcrs fuHy in gir* 
inga roundnefs to his foremoft figures;' 
but it is weak in its general cffeft: He 
knew not the powers of the different colours, 
ftill lefs, the beauties which they coonnum* 
cate and receive from each other. Correg- 
gio was a maftef of both; he not only 
knew their juft balance and reciprt>cat in* 
fluctoce, but extends this knowledge evert 
to their (hades. Thus, you may diftingttiti 
in a painting of his, the fhade of a rofe co- 
loured drapery, from that of a red ; as you 
may, the fh^e of a clear white, from that 
of one more obfcure. It is eafy to conceive^ 
what advantages, an uncommon genius, and 
elegant imagination, muft draw from fucli 
reiburces as thefe; hence fprings that 

laid down ; but, as the clears and obfcores flf from 
each other, they mutually ferve, according as th^ 
are placed, to throw each other forward, or at k 
4iftsmce« 

warmth. 
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warmth, that variety, th^t magic, which 
enchants the eye, and prepoffeffes the un- 
derftanding: Fqr, certainly we do not judge 
of Correggio as of other painters ; preju- 
diced by the charms of his Clear obfcure, 
grimace fometimes pafles for beauty, affec- 
cation fot* grace s it is by this that he always 
gains his end, wh^ch is to pleafe ; and we 
view his works with a prcdilcftion, which 
doubles lus beauties, ^nd blinds us to his 
errors. 

5. From this reprefcnt^ition of the merit 
oF Correggio, are we not to look upon it 
rather as fantaftical than real ? Does it not 
operate more, by feducing the eye, than fa- 
tisfying the judgment ? 

A. This feduflion is no fmall merit in 
a painter \ it is an union of the mechanic 
and ideal ; it is the power of realizing his 
conceptions J from which, however, we 

iliould 
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fliould receive little pleafure^ were not thofe 
conceptions in themfelves pleafing ; for the . 
Flcmifh artifts, are in this equal, if not fu- 
perior to any *, but their aims are vulgar t 
But Correggio is, in general, amiable in his 
ideas, and happy in his exprcflions % he was 
irtore cdnftant in his purfuit of grace thari 
of beauty; hence he as often out-runs the 
one, as he falls ftiort of the other % but the 
fplendor of his Clear obfcure overbears our 
cenfiire; and he is to us, what Apelles 
was to the ancients, theftandardof the ami^ 
able and the graceful. 

B. MioHt we not, by blending the Clear 
obfcure of Correggio, with the compofition 
of Raphael, form to ourfelves an image of 
perfeA painting ? 

.A. It cannot be denied, thatj had the 
latter been more knowing in this branch of 
his art^ his paintings would have had a much 

better 
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becter tffcd ; and ytt, nothing is more na- 
turaly than chac ihe event ihould be fuck as 
we find ic. The ideas of Correggio, tend, 
ing ever to pleafe, led him, of courfe, to 
the difcovery of the means produftive of 
his aim i Raphael, on the other hand, while 
he was bufied in tracing the paflions, and 
intent on determining their movements, 
was naturally led by the feverity of his pur- 
fuit into a fimplidty, or perhaps, a negleft 
d* colouring. The rpafonableneis of this 
conclufion, is confirmed by an example from 
antiquity \ Ariftides, who was probably the 
moft ethic of all their painters, was, as we 
are told by Pliny, rather hard in his co- 
louring. 

B. However general the fafe may be, 
it dots not prove that the things are in 
themfelves difcordant; on the contrary, 
you have fatisfied n^e in thq chara&ers of 
Apelles and farrhafius, that they may very 
2 well 
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well exifl: in one and tl^ fame artift. Can 
a painter be excufable ; who is weak in the 
moil effential part of his art, namely, that 
which gives reality to hi3 imitations ? His 
aim, in general, may not be to flatter the 
eye ; but, it fhould be always to fati^fy our 
feeling. He may think juftly, and convey 
his thoughts clearly ; yet, his work is but a 
fbozzO) till, by colouring and the Clear ob- 
fcure, it puts on the femblance of truth. 
But, exclufive of the good effedt of thisfci* 
ence in the general, there are particular 
cafes, in which it is indifpenfable ; as, in 
the reprefentations of heavenly and aerial 
beings: When thefe, inftcad of being fu- 
fpended in a bright and diaphanous glory, 
are nailed to a muddy fond, or wade thro% 
the obftrudions of a heavy dawbing, we 
are oflFended at the impropriety of their ap- 
pearance ; and the firft thought we have, 
is, to wonder how they came there. 
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J. The imagination enlightened by the 
warm and glowing images which it receitei 
from the poets, bears with impatience thole 
gloomy and ponderous bodies," with which 
our painters people their heavens. Thd dc- 
fed of education in our artifts, is no Where 
fofenfible, as on thefe occafions ; what fire 
might a painter catch from the following 
diefcription ; 

Ncr delayed the winged faint 
After his charge received j but from amwg 
Thoufand celeftial ardors^ where hi flood 
VeiPd with his gorgeous wings^ up fpringing light 
Flew thro* the midft of Heaven 

Par. Loft, book v^ ver. 247, 

What an efFcft of dear obfcare is hinted 
in thefe lines ? 

Hafte hither^ Eviy and worth tfy fight behold, 
Bqftward among tbofe trees ^ what glorious Jbape 

Comes 
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Ccffus ibis way moving y fiems anotbir nutn 

Paiv Loft, bopk V. vcr. 308. 

The Italian painters have no excufc, Ari- 
oQo arid TaflTo abound with beautiful and 
pidgre^ue ideas. There is not« perhaps, 
a finer image in poetry, tban the following 
one by T^flb^ 

** Cofi ^lundo^ fiamme^i§ it ;^k 
«• Per git occhiofuor del mortal ufo accenfi : 
«« Pps nelfrofQttdo deftui rat ft chiufe^ 
^ E fparvf. Ciutto xii. Sunza 93* 

What a fubje^t for a finie co^ourift, to ddiae- 
;aitetbe form of anang^l, retiring and^cnelt-^ 
injg into ^e f|4eodo; wji^ic)) furrouodsr \^ i 

B. Thz painting of Cprreggio alone 
verges on thefe poetic ide^ : We acknow- 
ledge in his angels the inhabitant of hea- 
ven^ crayoned in fplehdor, pellucid in 
K ^lory^ 
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gio]y» their clear and animated tints breathe 
admnity; they flit 10 air, IScethe fldrtkgs 
of apaflingcloud, they drop fromheaven» 
like rain through ah April fun. 

A. One would imagine that Pope had 
been animated with the Ipirit of Correggio, 
aiid had taken po0eflion of his pencil, wh^n 
he thus pidured his fylphs : 

S^mi in thi fields pffurift atbir play^ 
Andtajk and wbitea tn thi bbau of day. 

Men of ^ fiap^or genius, view nature 
through the fame medium, a fine imi^na^ 
tk)n ; io that, however different t^ir a^ 
may be in Ae mechanic part, they will often 
approach each other in the ideal/ Of al| the 
arts, poetry and painting are the moft con- 
genial ; and we m^y obf^prei that as die 
former never appears mpre l^yjtly* than 
when (he dreflcs herf^lf in the bea^^ties c^* 
{>a4nting ; fo, the latter is npyer fo tr^nf- 

' porting. 
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jporting, as vfhen Ihe cftiutotes the flights, 
and catches the images of poeuy. 

S. WiTAtycxu have fiad ih 5&}s |)Iace of 
Correg^o, is muoh to liisjKd^raatage*; but, 
you juil DOW treated him cather flightly on 
die article of ^6d^/^ 4 a merit, ^plled to 
liim by other^s als petuUarmnd^tilln^ivea 
I am tit a Ibft tb account Sbr this oppoQthti 
df^cntimenffc. A fejrcdk ^bilofophcr being; 
afked, whtt 'iw£s ^uty* Aiitwercd, T'his 
was the [^] queflion of a l^lind ii^an^ yet I 
am tempted to liibjea: myfelf to the {kn\t 
rebuke^ Tor without fome eiig>Ianatioa of 
ihis matter, we mud ever, in lOur judg- 
ments on painters, contradid, or talk ^unin-< 
^ellig^hly to one anodier* 

ji. I SHOULD think fuch beauty abfolute^ 
3n which we ^ould find, a purity of co- 
lours, an elegance in the proportions, bar* 

K 2 knony 
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mpay of feauires, and happioefe <jf cha- 
rader. 

\ B. Excuse tpe a minute ; what do you 
mean in this place by characSter ? . 

A.l M12AN that emanatioi) of the minjd, 
-which marks its peculiar complexion ; which 
ilirpires the features, graces the aflion, and 
gives to the whole perfon a p^ticular aim 
and fignificance. Hence the poet, . 

Thui doth beauty dwfU 
There moft confpicubm^ t'enin mtward Jhape^ 
' ' Wheredawniththighexprej^onofamfnd^ 

PI. of the Im. 

Now the reafon why^ wc diflfer fd much in 
our judgments on beauty, is, that in the ufe 
of this word, we annex to it, ibme more, 
fome fewer of Hie forcmentioned ideas ; as 
each mandiflfers from another, in the cad 
of his imagination, or the juftncis of his eye. 

Thus 
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Thui one, irtucb delighted with the plire 
and vfvki tints of Titian, Ihall with difficul-- 
ty acknowledge beauty in the grofs com- 
plexions of Raphael, however elegant thc^ 
proportions, or happy the charafter. A* 
fccondi to whom harmony of features fillr 
his conception of beauty, fliall admire Car-; 
lo-Maratte; to the furprifc of thofe, who 
feel no effeft from an union of features un-* 
enlivened by expreflion^ . Oppofed to this* 
perfon Ihall be one, with whom chara^er 
alone ftands for beauty 5 thus^ when a Ma- 
donna of Correggio gazes on her child, with; 
a fondnefs truly maternal j orfmiJcs delight-. 
e4 with his playful A&ion *, he calls that, 
beauty, which a more correft eye Cobferving^ 
that the proportions are not perfcdly juft^ 
and the caft of features, perhaps, even v\iU 
gar) Ihall admit to be nothing more than 
a pkafing expreffion. Bur, exclufive of- 
thefe particular acceptations, we ufe this 
word in a fcnfc ftiH more vague and gene- 

K3 rait 



ral i for» as it is the nature of bfgutys W 
excite in the beholders jcertwi pleafii^ 
fefifaciotiSyi we aj^y indi^inunatdy the 
fymt title» ta. every diing which produces 
a<like elfe&> and diis. is evidently the cafe, 
mben we are flattered by the union of co* 
lours^ or the charms of the Clear obfcure* 
Thus, an ancient writer obfcrves,*«^[/] That^ 
<^ the moft oppolite colours co-operate in 
•* the formation of beauty :^ A tcftimony^ 
which not only fcrves my prcfeqt purpofe,. 
but likewife, brings the pamdngs of the* 
^dents into the fame point of view with 
thoie of Correggio ^ fhewing^ that this laft 
%ecies of beauty was equ^ly known and^ 
qjldvated by botb# 

J^. Thoijgh, what yoa have ofi&red,. be. 
applied only to painting, may we not extend 
it to common life^ and ^couiit, from hence, 

z for 
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for the difference of our opinions, concern- 
ing the beauty of women i each man efteem- 
ing li(frtnofrteaVi^ifiti; <«4io' todtt r^acfify 
excites in him thofc fcnfations, which are 
the end of beiUty ? 

A. Our Britilh Lucretius, it ihould feem, 
tHctfglit io; ^tA he telfs ifs, thai vir Ae 

AffanUi a 'UdrhUi fttnuin^ U dkrUiT 
With cUrm$reffotifiviii uuhgaz$ri^i 
ThihiarisefmiH. 

Pl.oftheIm« 
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Cy CoMPOSI TION^: 



-A TY ISTORV Painting is the rtprtf- 
X X feritatioti of a momentary dra- 
ma : We may therefore^ in treating of com- 
pofition, borrow our ideas from the ftage s 
and divide it into two parts, the fcenery, 
and the drama. The excellence of the firft, 
confifts in a pleaHng difpofition of the fi* 
gutes which compofe the adion : However 
trifling the pleafurc we recieve from this 
may appear to fome, it is certain, that it is 
founded on nature, and of courfe ttmO: me- 
rit our attention : If we look in a clear niglit 
on a ftarry iky, our eyes prefcntly fix on 
thofe par^, where the ftars are (if I may fo 

term 
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term ic) grouped into conftelladons. The 
mind, indifferent to a loofe unideal difper* 
Con^ feeks for fomething of fyftem and 
cecohomy; and catches at every image of 
contrivance and defign. Perhaps too, there 
may be fomething of harmony in a particu- 
lar arrangement of objeftsj fimilar to that* 
which ftrikes us, in the correfpondencc of 
founds, or flatters us, in the union oi 
colours. 

B. Whatever the principal may be, vrc 
cannot doubt of the effcft. The eye chann- 
cd with the elegant diftribution of a Lan- 
franCjOrPietrodi Cortona, looks with cold-^ 
nefsonthe fcattered compolitions of a Do- 
menichino ; and often wilhes for fomething 
more flattering in thofc of the great Ra- 
phaeK 

A Your obfervation, fo far as it touciics 
Raphael, (hews the necellity of a diftindtioa 
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irtf tfeis place. l^Hc difpofition, 6f which 
wc have been fpcaklng httHerto, is purely 
pifturelquie : Elut there is a lecond kind, 
which we may call tlic expreflive. When 
fria;riy pcrfons' are prefcrit at an aftlon, in 
which they ar6 interefted, it naturally fdts 
tKem in motion j their movements will de- 
pend on their chkrafters ind feeling 5 an- 
g^f, love, or aftonilhrfient, mall witH pro- 
priety be expreffed by fmgle figures ; whilrf 
ethers fhall be colle^led into parcies, or 
groupes, to conimunicatr their fears^'doubts^ 
belief, and the like. Thu8> in that ifumi- 
table picture by^ LeeniHrdo da Vinci, when 
Chrift, at fuf^rwith hisdifciples, declare^ 
that' one of thenT &aU becray him; they 
all iaflantly take* the <larm: One of the 
youngefl:, rifing from his feat, his h^ndi^ 
crofled on his breaft, looks on Cbrift with 
ail aftloH fiiH-cff Idvc^trf attatKfrient to his 
peirfdh; die zealcjUi arid iiiipaiieht- St: Pir- 
tcr^ throws himfelf a-crofs two or three 

others. 
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others and whifpers^ the beloved difciple, 
who U next to ChfiA ^ no doubt» to d& his 
niaftcr who it fhould be. The r^ arc di- 
vided into parties, rcafoning and difpating 
on their different fenttoients. It is eafy tx^ 
ffrcdvti that the artift^ intent on giving a 
full es^reffion to the fendments and pafBon^ 
becoming the occafion, confidered the dif» 
pofition of his pidure, merely, as it tended 
to explain or add force, to hts principal ac- 
tion. This will ever be the cafe with the 
greateft painters : They may fet ajuftva^ 
lue on the fcenery of their piece, but never 
facrtfice to that the eltffr^flSon of thdr fdb- 
j^. When Chrift gives -the k?cysto Peter, 
nothing is more naHiml) ^ah" that the dii^ 
cipks^ihould alt- cr6wdtdgether, ib be wit^* 
neffiis of an aAion wMoh fb mucl^cohcerh^ 
edthem« This difpofition is true aiider- 
ffreflive,' but by no means pifttirefque : 
R^ad was too vrife, to flatter the^ eye, ac* 
the expence of the undcrftanding ; yet; 

where 
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where they could bbth be indulged with 
propriety, his compofition was no lefs pic- 
turefque than expreffivc. In his St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, the difpofitibn in gc-' 
neral is not only pleafing, but the groupfes 
are well imaged, and happily connefted. In 
Ihorr, the true difference between theft ar- 
rifts, is this, with Raphael and Leonardo 
da Vinci, difpofition is an acceffory •, with 
Lanfranc and Pietro di Cortona, it is not 
only a principal, but comprehends too ofcea 
the whole merit of the pidturc. 

B. Having lettled our ideas of this part 

which you call thefcenery of painting ; let 

m, if you pleafe^ examine the merit ot thc^ 

ancients in this article : It is the received . 

opinion, I think, that their compofitions \ 

in paindng, like thofe of their baflb Re- 

Jievo's, were extremely fimple ; if fo, I 

cannot expc£fc much from you . on this . 

head* 

A This 
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Ap T91S opinion, is. 4 neceflary confc* 
qyencc pf fhat, which I have alrcadj^ men- 
tioned, namely, that they were unacquaint- 
ed with the laws of perfpedivc, and the ef- 
fefts of the clear oblcure. If the contrary 
oj^ this he true, which, it ieenis to me, f have 
proved ; we may very well conclude, that, 
poiielled of the fame means with the mo- 
derns^ and at lea^ equal to them in genicis, 
^ey (hould employ them to the fame ends. 
Was their compoiitioa fo fimple as it is 
t)^ou£ht, thei;e could he, in this particulart 
no variety in the art, a,i?d, pf court, no de- 
grees of merit in the artifts. . Yet, we are 
i;old by Plipy, *« £/] That Apelles confcfled 
** Amphion to be his fuperior an the dif- 
•' pofition : It was then an objeft of atten- 
tion \ it tnuft have been too, in the opinion 
of f he ancients, of confcquencej for, the 

"^M* Cedebat Ain|^ioni dc Difpofitioae* 

'" biftorian 



hiftorian gives it as an extraordinary in« 
ftancc of [m] candor in the painter. It is 
prob^le tiien, that, as Apelles was the Ha- 
phvu^U lb Amphioa was the Lanfcanc of 
Greece. 

B. I Am ircKsed to ttefieve from bence^ 
t\^A^ firft painters among tbeaacfents, 
like thofe among die inodetDSs were, as it is. 
tvttnrd chey Aould t}e» more ftudious of the 
txfnS&fft diaa the |dftimlque ; and &is 
laiay be the reafon why ^ claffic waiters, 
y^ imrnfftH their iifteas of painting Atnti 
^Ink capka! woi^s^ have not dwdt on thb 
drtkle of difpofition ; iodciirg on it as «r 
drcuoiftance in&perable from the general 
eaipteffion of thefubjeiS:. 

4^ Ak$> y^ they are not altogedier filenc 
on this h^ad : And we may £nd, evei^ in 

[m] Fuit Apelles Qon minoiis fimplicitatii gpm tr« 
l«Si namcedcbav^. Lib.xxxv.c. io. 

them 



fet out with a gop$i 9{afi^ (^;h? ufic ^ 
genius of the ancients. Plutarch tells us, that 
Euphranor painted Ae engagement of the 
cavalry at the battle of Mantinea,[w3 as if 
he had feen in^ired. The painter had ne- 
ver merited fUch Angular praife, had j^e not 
wrought his fubjedl to the nearefl; fcmbl^nce 
to truth 5 and thjft this could not have been 
without a particular attention to the difpoG* 
tion, the fame writer proves in another in- 
fiance ; when, fpeakingpf the bjttle fought 
by Araftus againll the )Etpiians, he ac^y 
that Timanthes the painter, brought thi$ 
aftion, as it were, before the cjres of the 
beholders, by the [d] evidence vfhi^ 4iJpoJi^ 
iitm. Thus, it is plain, that the Infpir9|ia(i 
of Euphranor, and the evidence of Ticn^p- 
ches, flowed from the iame excellence, zn 

\n\ Ov« a»i»0»v^i«r«<. 

Dc GhM Ad^ea. p. 346. Ed. ?4rii0 
l^ E/^»1ixa;( TV) liaOi^ii. In AratOy p. 1042. 

union 
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umotvof the two kinds of difpofitiocH the 
cxpreffive, and the pifturcfque. 

B. Having thus raifcd the curtain and 
examined . the fcenery, let Us proceded to 
what you call the drama of painting* 

A. It was with great propriety fo termed 
by the ancients ; becaufe, like a dramatic 
poem, it contains, firft, a fubjeft, or fable ; 
iecondly, its order, or contrivance *, thirdly, 
charaAers, or the manners : Fourthly, the 
various pafHons which fpringfrom thofe 
chara&ers. Philoftratus, ^ fpeaking of the 
compofition of a pifture, calls it in expreis 
terms the [p] drama of the painter : Pliny 
has [f ] the fame idea, to his commendation 
of Nichophanes. But we fhall be better fa^ 
dsfied of the juftnefs of this application^ 

[f ] Cethnnias ci^ et graTitas aicts^ 

by 
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hy .ommpies, tifisisxhff audiorkks. {r] i( 
%as tfaeopkdon of Nicias, ope of die gr^c- 
eft of ithe <Srsck painters, that the fiibj<?fi: 
fwas of lioJefs confequenoe in painting, d)an 
*thc fable in .poetry ; ^nd, .of courfe, that 
grtat dod jdcsble a&ioiis .tended 4:q ^lev«ic 
ismd enlarge, as (be contrary. mufl; humble 
.and concrafticbie genius of the paiater. IDhf: 
ancients had. gi:eac Advantages in this {^ti^ 
cular ; xkis^ hsA^ Jaoi only ^beir profane hk(^ 
.cory^ ridain fthe.n^fl: glorious and int^cefl:- 
jlngewcnts; but tbwr iacced, whiift it fur- 
tiilh^ditbem wtili>nc(v^ ideas of the fubiime, 
^ve 00 iobeck Jtx> the pachedc. jf^heir gods^ 
jfoppCior^n^fft?.e, ipiy*i%,wd l«^ty, ym^ 
^Qtifobje&'to ffiH •|fee;feeJi«g8 #wl i>*(5AWS 
of :human^y. Hew iine^v^al is t^belptrpf 
ihe ijfio4crA?r lifts ? employed by ipricfts, 6r 
^princes whPilhoughtJike pricfts, .tlvrir,(ub- 

fr] Olio y^ xai TUir iJwoQlcriy «»%» /*i^o? ««•«* Tijg 
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jeds are, for the moft pzct^ taken from a re- 
ligion, which profef&s to. banifh, or fubdoe 
the paflions: Their charafters arc borrowed 
from the ioweft fpheres of life: Men^ in 
iwhbm, mcannefs of birth, and fimplicity of 
manners, were the bcft titles to their eleflion. 
Even their divine matter^ is no where, in 
paintings attended with a great idea ; his 
Jong llrait hair, Jewifh beard, and poor ap- 
parel would undignify ttrc moil exalted na- 
ture, humility and refignation, his charao 
teriftics, are qualities extremejy edifying, 
but by no means pifb^refque. Let us, for 
example, compare (I muft be underftood to 
mean only as fiibjeds for pdnting) a Chrift 
armed with a fcoui^, driving the money- 
changers out of the temple, to an Alexan* 
der, the thunder in his hand, ready to dart 
it on the rebellious nations. It is not in the 
fublime abne, that their fubje£b are defi- 
cient; they are equally fo in the pathetic : 
The fufferings, which they moftly reprefent, 
' are 
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are in obedience to prophecies and the will 
of heaven ; they are often the choice of the 
fufferers; and a ten*fold premium is at 
hand. When St. Andrew falls down to wor- 
Ihip the crofs» on which he is foon after to 
be nailed ; we may be improved by fuch 
, an example of piety and zeal ; but we can^ 
not feel for one, who is not concerned for 
himfelf. We are not fo calm at the facri- 
fice of Iphigenia ; beautiful, innocent, and 
unhappy 5 we look upon her as the vidlim 
of an unjuft decree ; fhe might live the ob* 
je£t of univcrfai love ; fhe dies the ohjcft of 
univerfal jpity. Thil defcft in the fubjcdt, 
and of habitude in the painters, accounts 
for the coldncfs, with which, we look in ge- 
neral on their works in the galleries and 
churches ; the genius of painting wafting 
its powers on crucifixions, holy families^ 
lad fuppers, and the like, wants nerves, if 
at any time the fubjed calls for the pathe- 
tic or fublime : Of this we have an inftance 
1-2 in 
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iii the transfiguration by Raphael ; a Chrifr 
uplifted by a divinfc ffntrgy, dilating in glo- 
i*y, and growing into^iftlhity, was a fabjeft 
truly fuTjKnie 5 it is ealy to fee, on this oc* 
cafion^ that the painter had not that enthu- 
fiaftic fpirit, or thofe ideas of maje^fty, which 
the fubjeA required : Accordingly, his pen- 
cil is timid and unequal: It is not fo, when 
he drops to the bottom of the mount, to ex- 
prels the various feelings and fentiments of 
the diciples, diftreffed at their inability to 
Work a miracle in their matters abfence. 
The truth was, his calm, though fertrte ge-* 
tiius, could better delineate the fine and de- 
!icatemovements of the mind, which have 
' in them more of fentiment than paffion. 
This was his true Inhere, and it is here, 
that we muft ftudy, and admire Raphael. 

A Your obfervations oft thecharafter of 

Jlaphael, fliow, how effcntial to painting is 

that, which you call the third pait of the 

2 drama. 
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drama, namdy, the ducafters or man* 
ners. 

A* The ancients thoi^gh^ (he^i ip much 
fo, that they exprei^ly |f rpa picture \s\ an 
art cJefcriptiYe pf th? m^Anfrs. Ariftotle 
in hi^ poetics, %s ^ Fi^lygsiQituat that he 
was 9 [/J painter Qf th^ ^H9^9ers ; and ob- 
jeds to Zeuxi$ bU v^99& in thia part. 
We have in Piuloftrat<3, the following de* 
fcMption of a pidure \ ^ [u] We nuy in- 
^f ftantly (fays he) d^ftinguifli Ulyffes, by 
«< hi^ feverity and vigilance ; Menelau^ by 

[i] Hdovo{i}7o( TiXf^s Calliib-at^s l/a Defcrip. ftat. i^fcuL 

Ariftides Thebanus animam pinxjt, et fenfus omnes 
Cippreffit, quo* vocant Gr^^cj nfi« jid cfl^ perturbatio^cs^ 
Flin. lib. xxxv. lo. 

0Xo^«^t;, i(f^» rpy Aoi^f fltv? T^v <T«^i/. P^ilofirat. in 
AntilodiQ. 

l- J his 
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^< his tnildnefs ; and Agarpemnon, by a 
«* kind cf divine majefty ; in the fon of 
<^ Tydeus, is exprepTed an air of freedom ; 
*< Ajax is known by his fullen fierccncfe ; 
** and Antilochus by his alertnefs.** To 
give to thefe fuch fentiments and aftions, as 
are confequehtial from their peculiar charac- 
ters, is [x] the ethic of painting. We may 
judge from hence, how advantageous it muft 
be to painters in general, to be verfed in 
claflicai fubjefts ; for, they find themfeives 
under a neceflity of exprefiing the manner^ 
as they flow naturally ffom charaders pre- 
determined. The [y] Greek painters caught 
their ideas from hiftorians and poets, and 
tranQated the beauties of eloquence into 
pajntt 

B.Hovr wonderful muft have been that 
genius, which, without thefe advantages, 

[x] H0«r tru^iat. Callift. in Defcrip. flat. Nardffi. 

\y] Apelles plnxit Dianam facrificandam virginom 
choro miftam ; quibus vicifTe Homeri verfas vidctur, 
|d ipfum defcribentis. Plin, lib. xxxv. c. lo. 

^S 
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has all their effeds ? Such was our divine 
Raphael : He treats new fubjeds ; he in- 
vents new charadkers : The mdl unpidu- 
refque a^ion, compofed by him, feems to 
have beendeftined for paint: Chrift gives 
the keys to Peter 5 how barren the incident! 
yet his pencil, like the rod of Mofes, ftrikei 
a ipring out of this rock. 

A. You have defcribed that facility, which , 
is the gift of genius, and the image <tf truth : 
This does not confift wholly, as may be 
imagined, in the ready execution of a con- 
ceived idea \ but in the imniediate percep- 
tion of the juftnefs of that idea ; in a con* 
fummate knowledge of the human heart, 
its various affedions, and the jufl: meafure 
of their influence on our looks and geftures ; 
eafy in promife, but difficult of execution ^ 
unknown, unattainable by the herd of paint- 
ers, it drops from the pencil of a Raphael, 
Corrcggio, or Leonardo da Vinci. This 
la 4 quality 
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quaUty was confider ed by thd arfci^tfts a* tfce 
fureft tisft of genius ; thus Plutarch praii^s 
the pamtings of [32] Nicomachud, ^flmjJar- 
ing them, in happinefs and fecility, to the 
poetry of Hbmer. Apelles affirni^d hittt- 
felf inferior in fome point? to other painter^ 1 
but in this unrivalled. If wq exceprt th^ 
three, I juft now mentioned, w^ fhoi^W in 
vain look for this knowledge, in the crowd 
of rtlodferri pointers. Contented with tolc- 
lablci drawing, fome aij* of bfcduty, and ^ 
good cad: of dl-a{5ery, they abandon charac- 
ter t6 th^ ^fcfcidfertt olF feiatui-ifs 5 fheir dfa- 
xrAtii petfdnia?, if we can call the&i Ibcfi, are 
liki! thS liFollpweh ot* -^neas, many aftbrs 
\^ith 6n^ face, foHmqut Gyamy foriemque 
CloantMm \ the diterent echoes of one poor 
idt^ : iSu'ch chafad'crs are fo far from grow-^ 

^v^w? xa» ^ethv'i avit^yaQau In Tijn. OleontCy p. i53» 

ing 
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ing. out of the fubje£i:» that they have always 
the air of Ezocks^ and £bespi fyLttr for mj 
fpot than that in whicl> they are. Inftead 
pf placing the Bacchus and Arii^Jne of Car- 
f-ache, in a triumphal car ; we might put the 
mifkrefs into a cart, an4 fee her laver ta 
drive it. 

j5* Th5 profeffors of the art, who praife 
fp warmly the paintings in the palace Far- 
ofstk^ Ihould diftinguiOi better the mechaoic 
part frocp th$ Jdeal^ I have never leen them 
without regretting, that fuch a hand to exe- 
cute fhdukl have been fo ill prompted. A 
compofition of this kind, though it be rich 
in ail the other powers of paint, if k has 
neither l^eauty nor charafters becoming the 
fubjefts, will be confidered by a judicious 
pbferver, rather as the furniture than orna- 
ment of a gallery. 

A.To 
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A To rcprefent a Juno without majefty, 
or a Venus without beauty, is an infuk 
on our underflandings ; the peacock and 
dove, are not the means of diftinftion we 
look for : The \a\ Juno of Polycletus is 
defcribed by Maximus Tyrius, with fnow 
white arms, ivory ihoufders, beautiful eyes, 
in royal robes, of a m^jeftic mien, and feat- 
ed on a throng of gold. 

B. The modern ftatuaries are fo wholly 
▼oid of charader, that they are not to be 

y^govw h^wov. Dtflert. jriv. 

The (ame ftatne is celebrated by Martial in the fellow 

log epigram: 

JanO| labor^ Polydete, tuus, et gloria Wix» 
Phidiacae caperent quam meruifie maous ; 

O^enitettanto^quantafaperaflet in Ida 
jodice conviSas non dubitante D<eas. 

Jononem, Polydete, fuam niii frater amaret^ 
Janonem poterat frater amare tuam. 

Lib, X. Epig. 89. 

mentioned 
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mentioned on this fubjcA ; even our bdl 
painters are not fo accur^ate a$ we could wifh : 
Domenichino, who excels in. painting chil- 
dren, often gives them expreffions wb^cli 
no ways become their age, 

A. The truth was, he had but one cx> 
prcflion to give them, which was that of 
fear \ fo that, right or wrong, they muft 
he frightened •, he might have learned from 
Parrhafius, that an innocent fecurity w^s of- 
ten their trueft charadteriftic ; pimit pueroi 
duos^ in quibus fpeSatur fecuritas^ et atatis 
JimpUcitaSy Plin. The Greek artifts, not 
only excelled the moderns in the propriety 
of their charafters, they were fometimes fur 
perior even to their own poets ; let us com- 
pare the Vulcan of Homer, with that of Al- 
camenes^ the firft, at a banquet gf the 
gods, limps along the buffoon of the com- 
pany J " the fecond is praifed by Cicero, 

«[i&]for 
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<< [^] for that his lamenefs was marked fo 
«< mildly, that it did not difgrace bim/* 
' It muft be confefled, that the ftatuary is by 
far more decent th^n the poet. 

We have thus far confidered cbaradler in 
its calm expreffipn of the manners ; let u$ 
now trace it in its more turbulent 6ife^, 
the pafllons : It is obferved by TuHy, ** [c] 
•♦ That every nfK)tion of the mind,^ has from 
"^^ nature its peculiar countenance, [d] Do 
<f not you fi*e, fays Seneca, what vigor is 
*f given tQ the eye by fortitude ? what 
**fteadineis by wifdom; what modefty^ 

[ij Athenis laudamas Vulcanam earn quern fecic 
Alcamenesy in quo ftante atque veftito, lenicer apparec 
dandicatio noa deformis. I>e Nat. Deor. lib. i. 

. [e] Omms etdm motas animi fuum qaeiKiam a nai* 
tara habet vultum. De Oratpre, lib. iii. 

[J] An non vides quantum oculis det vigoreni 
foititudo? quantam intenttonem pradtakda? quan- 
tam nodeftiam et qoietem reverentia ? i^aaatam fcre- 
nitatem -l^etitia i quantum rigorem fevcritas ? quanr 
tafai remUIioQem hilaritas ? £p • cvi. 

tt what 
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^^ what flillneis it puts on in the expreffion 
«^ of an awful i^fpeft ? bow it is bri^- 
*« encd by joy ? how fixed by feverity, 
•' how relaxed by mirth ? ** If fo much of 
the inward habit of our minds is to be col< 
lefted from this intelligence of the eyes, how 
much more may be traced in the general 
tenor of the countenance, in its agreement 
with the agitations of the body, the move- 
ments of the limbs, and all the various in- 
dicationsof adion ? To catch thefe fymp- 
toms of our inward feelings, to give them 
their juft meafure of expreflion, and render,' 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the foul vilible, 
is the great end of dramatic painting. 

B. I HAVE often thought, dn eicamining 
the Laocoonby parts, that, had the foot 
only been difcovered, the fwdled veins, the 
ftrained finews, and the irregular motion of 
the mufcles, might have led us into a con- 
ception of thofc tortures, which are fo di- 
vinely 
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vinely cxprefled in the facc^ fo w'onderfully 
loarkcd throughout the whole body* 

A. Thb ancients are no lefs remarkable 
for their fpirit in conceiving t^ primary 
idcaj than for their patience in purfuing it 
in all its confequences : The [^] exprefiion 
in this ftatue, is worked up to fuch a ju(t 
extremity, their reigns through it fuch an 
air of truth, that, as the leaft addition would 
be extravagance, fo 6very diminution would 
be a defeft : We trace in it the labour of 
years, we feel froth it the imprefllon of a 
minute. The ftatuaries of (jJreece had no 
6ther advantage over its painters, than that 
they ufed more durable materials, bleiled 
with equal genius, formed by the fame edu- 
cation^ t^ir arts went hand in hand to per-^ 
fcftion^ if Praxiteles be celebrated by Di- 

f #] Opus omnibos ct piAurse ct ftataarise artis pfa^ 
fcrendom. Plin. 

odorus 
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cdorus Siculus, {/] for having tranTfufcd 
into marble all the palBons of the foul ; the 
fame power is attributed by Pliny to the 
pehcil of Ariftidcs \ it is not probable, that 
men of tafte and letters, whilft they were 
eye-witnefifes of the divine charafter in the 
Apollo % of the beauty and tendernels of the 
Venus ; and the wonderful expreffion of the 
Laocoon; fliould celebrate tho(e very quali- 
ties in the works of their painters, were they 
not eminently pofleffed of them. PJiny, \gl 

(/] *0 xatl»iuiai au^ toi( ^tdiyoif t^yoti rm res 4^9>- 

[g] Timanthi vel plarlmum afFuit ingenli: Ejut 
enim eft Ipkigenia oratorum laadibus celebra^a ; qtil 
fiante ad aras pcritara, cam mceftos pinxiEet oamo% 
prscipue patraum, cam triiHtias omnem imaginem 
tonfumfiflety Patrts ipfius faltum Telavit» qtxem ^igiie 
HOD ptoerat oftendere. Lilr/ xxxvs c io« 
It has been imagined that Timanthes borrowed diis 
thottght from the following pailage in Sophocles : 

Atu^m^ ^C**^'V e/ifiwUf tiiwhut «r^e9Mf« 

id 
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an his jdefcdptioa of that fatxtous pidkurj^ xH 
the Sacti&reiofJpbigenui^ ipy XioianciK^^ 
it^hTerveis, ^ diat the liakiterharVH^^exhatiftr 
*^td every Image of grief ^in ^ by^mdtrs 
** and above all in ihc ^Cttirfe ; yfhiiev^ a veil 
** over ihc Saict ©f the father, iK^iisife fytt<M 
*' he^wasiifiible to e>^mft«^' :If l^e iiigi^ni^ 
ous Timiaiithes has lefc «]jb iCd ic^flFqeiye an 
idea,>which fee cauld'Mit cKoeMr, Ariftide^i 
lui the other hand$ ha^ exeoiiCed chat^itrhich 
is almoft above conceptioa ; by bifin ¥f^ 
painted '* [b] a town taken by ftorm, in 
'^ vfhich was feen an infant creepmg to tlie 
«*breaItof its mother^ who, .though eX- 
**TpiriBg from her Wiounds^ yeteKpr^cs aa 
^apprehenfioti and fear Icaft-tht courfetf 
•'.her inilk being ftopt, the ichild flxouW 
^^ fuck her bteod.^ What apcrfeft-know* 

[b'] Hujus pleura eft, onpido captQ« ad matris mo* 
rientis e vulnere mammam adrepens infans : Intelligi- 
turque fentire mater » et timere, ne emortjao lade fan« 
guinem infant lambat. Flin. lib. xxxv. c. lo. 

ledge 



ledge oi the humtfn fm\ mtifl: thiSipamtel^ 
haife Md^ to enter thus fceHngly Sato ?haft 
Inmoft workings ! Wh^t ^:poifrct^ didetitt 
creative, to make fuch tender movements 
fenfible in thK itiidft of tortures ; and the 
mother's fondnefs diftinguifhable ^hrOQgh 
the agonies of de^th ? This pifture, It is 
fn'obable, gaVe occafion to the following 
qiigram [/}. 

SucJi^ litik utritchiwhilftfetthf mother Uvi$^ . 
Suck the l({ft dr9p her fainting hofom gives. 
She dies I her iend$rnefs outlafts tier breathy 
And hirfond love is president in death, 

iThe P'hiloaetcs oiFPari-hafios is a fine image 
of hopeiefs wrctchednels, of confuming grief, 
t'he pidlurc itfelf is happily defcribed by thf: 

(/] "EXxty taXuv, mupct ftifl^Of It ovx ilt fte'f dr MfMi^itig 

EAxt/0'oy v'raltof lafkm xttlttf^fAtrri;. 

Anthol. lib. iii. 

M cjwgranu' 



epigramtnatift, and the cotnplimenc to the 
painter^ has the elegance and fimplicity pe- 
culiar to the Greeks [k}. 

, JDraum by ParrbafikSj as in per/on vhv/d^ 
Sad Philoffitis fab his pains rmas/d. 
In his parched eytS th$ deep- funk tears escprefs 
tlis endle/s mifery^hii dire diftrefs. 
We hlam^ tbee^ painter^ tho* thy art t9ntmend\ 
*Twas time hisfufferings with Inmfelf Jh^yid tndi 

We cannot well coii^ye an imag^ more 
tender,or more afie£Bng than this. Lee 
terror be united with pity, the mufe of 
painting has completed her dtama. Of this, 
•theAjast and-Medea of Timomachus are 

AylpA fVoiA^v q^9 Tor ^ToXvp^^or thu 

AfitM. lib.lv. 

' ' beautiful 

J . 
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beautiful examples ; they are but juft men- 
tioned by Ovid in the following lines [/] : 

Here Jjaxjits with fallen ragi oppnfs^d. 
And in MedtaU eyes hir crime* s C9nfefi*d. 

Philoftratus Is more particular as to the for* 
mcr : f«to] We Cannot (fays he) do jufticc ta 
the Ajax of Tiroomachus, whom he repre- 
fents diflraded, uhlefs wc previoufly form 
in our minds the image of his. condition: 
and how natural tc was» after the follies he 
had cooimitted, that he ifaould lit down, 
overwhelmed with Ih»ne» entering on the 
refolution to deftroy himfelf. This obfer* 

. [/] Ucqu^ fedet rultd /aflas Tebin0mus iram r 
Inqiie oculis facinaa barbara loater habeL 

Lib.il. 'ran 

in aimyr^anlM mvI^ fUfMiwc, ci ftkn aim>^9t tk k tov 
rw».A$atiot u^«Aov, «ai «V <MeoC avIoi* airi«)o»o2« ra n rji 
Tf9tqt 0ovtt»}itmp Modn^Bm^. awnff^n^k, ^ovXnr. nmopfmop 
««• Iftvltf ftUitm. Lib. ii. de ?ita Apollonii^p c. id 

- ^ M 2 vation 
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vation of the hiftorian, will^ fcrve us as 9 
Gomthent on the epigrammatift [n}. 

Heti art tvitb fiatufe bokU a doubtfid fttife^ 
Andfummons Jjax to a fecond life :' 
^JVefee thte raging^ and in e^ery line 
Vtht paifitn'sfury rifes /till with thine : 
Thy hoksthe anguijhofthyfouldifchfe^ 
And the mix^d tear is charged wtih all thy woesi 

The Medea wias a fubjed of emulation ta* 
the limits X)f Greece 5 each contending to do 
juftice to'thdfe inimitable expreflions^ which^ 
thdy thus defcribe [^] t 

Midea^ painter.^ new provekes thyjkiil^ 
Hep*Jlthou to piiiure a divided will? 

:£^] Ai0W9 Ti^ftaxev- vXioy n €fdl^i* ri^aa-t rtjQm 
T^v f V0>»f. *0 7^i|/»c eih at yMitifU»cf, 

Antliol. lib. ivi' 
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^Tts done: BihoUj t^tedhjt Ins art 
e Tbf i^epjfr/ns^ and thf m , 

Herefwr^Ji^fs^ and, thfr^ t^jts a tear^ 
. *7«/tfj w//?, her purpofe only ym expujCd^ 
^ fffbp.^ut A^a^o^fifli^ubi^r^eftS^ ; 

The Cii^e is touchM ^ga^n w^h great iJ^pirit 
in the follovring epigram [p] : 

|IE%i7/ vmtrouL hand the ct^n'd' Mfdia draoA 
AidbrMghiJ^e p^mrki^.mo mr< in vkufl 

*Q|f TO fAM IK O^your MVI, TO ^ IK lXlO». 

A^XEi # AD aE^Xiia-Ky i^» 0'o^o$» a/fMfc Jg Tf«y«j» 

Awthol. lib. iv. 

|/J Tk ^ot;, KoXx»? aBttTfi^ ffV9typaft9 uxm BufiOfS^ 
Aiit ya^ ^»J/a« Pptftuf ^wo/ « tk I»ww» 

•' * Amhol.' fib. iv. 
M 3 ^/ 
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Jrt thou hyflighied love provoVd again 
In thy child's blood thy impious hands t$Jtain f 
pffmurdrtfs ! ev^n in paint thy cfinus wo ftar^ 
4nd all thi horrors ofthyfuulart hire. 

B. It muft be confeflcd, that if thcfc ar- 
fSb were happy in their 'power to pleafc, 
they were no Ipfs fo, in having fuch feeling 
critics, fo capable of tranfmicting their me- 
rit to pofterity. We too have our Ihare in 
thirhappinefs; thefe defcriptions are fo jufl, 
fo lively, fo diftinguilhing, that we may look 
upon them as copies of thofe divine bri« 
ginals. The modems have not this advan- 
tagc; all ideas of their works ^ijl vanifh 
with their colours. When Ariofto celcr 
brates Michael Angclo in the following 
line, 

*f E Michael^ plu che mortal^ Angel dii %n9.** 

this praife is cxceffiye, not dccifivc j it car- 
f ies no idea. 
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. ^, Tub rcafon is pbvious, the artift di4. 
jK)t furnjfh the ppet with any. Had the . 
painters of Italy produced fgch expr^ons 
as thofe of the Ajax and Medea, the 3yits 
of that country, would not have been want- 
ing in doing them juftice. I may, perhaps^ 
:)Lppear too general^ when. I include even 
Raphael in this objiervation ; but if you rer 
filf£t, you wUl find, that his expreflions are 
Q)ore addrefled to the lunderftaiKiing thai> 
the paflipns : They are more to be admurr 
cd ior their variety than force ; tfiey have 
little, either of the pathetip or fublime ; and 
the images i^hic}i they leave in the mind, 
flip from it^ almoft as haftily, as the pidture 
from the eye. It is not fo with the pain;? 
jngs of Timomachus and Ari^jcjesi the 
impreffions we receive from theip ftrike Full 
ppon the foul ; they dilate it, like the burfts 
in the mufick of Borancllo ; they asicate, 
$hcy rouzc it, like the fymphonies of Yeo- 
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mclli : Such cxprcflions, fas was obfervcd 
of the eloquence of Pericles) leave flings 
l&ehind them. The fuperiority whiph t 
have here attributed to the ancicms, in th» 
<?omparifon of their excellencies with thofe 
of Raphael, is no way injuridus to the lat- 
ter ; it is bqt placing his merit in a" jull 
point of view. The epithets of great and 
divine, fo conftantly bcftowed upon him, 
carry with them every circumftance of per- 
fedion : We may be, and are often led by 
thefe into wrong judgments: Let us, if 
you pleafe, examine his principal works t 
we have already taken notice of his conduft 
in the transfiguration, and of his preference 
of the humbler to the more exalted fubjeft j 
in this he did but obey the true biafs of his 
genius : The difciples, in theabfence of their 
piafter, had attempted to difpoflefs a de- 
moniac J they failed in their attempt : The 
paintpr fei^ei? this fpoment to cxprefs their 

fwrpifp 
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furprize and conicern at their difappoint^ 
sient : Thftir ientifnents q» t^f 9tcca$pn» 
ajpe finely mmA: and, h^^il; ^<^9]p|c4 ^ 
^eir dl^enent chara^evs. Ti|ie beiiiirif s (of 
ihis piftiireare to ^ |(?k, not de^ijpcid; l«W 
yet they^ are b€auti€S of an inferior ordof [f^ 
They ^tisfy the underfUndipg, but tbdy j(Ul 
not touch the heart. 

B. Asta your criticiim on lh«» tpg^fiig^r 
mi(^ of Chirit^ ji^u rnuft eonfidi^r, f|^( ti^ 
kavfi gl\»€n ic hs &U efii^, the fpteq^^ac^ 

the Clear obfcure, muft have co-operated 
with the fublime in the ide? : For this rea- 
fon, it is probable, R^ph^?l ^i4 ROJ care to 
engage himfclf too far in fuch a fofe^cft. 
Had he conceived, that he wai DB^egi^i d 
thefublinae, he never wo\ild haw 9tG|mpt- 
cd the hiftory of the creation. 

f^} In aie^Hbns fot plus caliH*, qnam £ljg;|ifti4 
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' A. K SUBJECT great in eonceptbn,; 
liiay become little in the execution, God. 
the Creator, prefiding in the center of the 
univerfe, and orderii!)g by his inighty fiat, 
the fun and moton to break iiyto exiftepce, 
k a fubjeft truly fublime : But, when this 
is reprcfcnted, [r] by the figure of a nuq,. 
fufpended in the ^r, with one hand on the 
jun, and the other on the moon, that, which 
was noble to the imagination, is trifling to 
ijie eye. The immenfity of our idea ihrinks 

\r^ Tb^ littfmiefs pf this idea will ^ft appear, by 
comparing it with fuch as are truly great, *" 

"Ridtforth^ andbidthi dup^ 
« WMin affoiutid hundt h hmfven ^i4rtb% 

And in immediate confeqnence^ 

' Fir/tinJImiaft ibitgloriwslampwas/m^ 
lUgmi $fdaj. par. Loft. 

Such a fabje£l as this will not admit of a mechanick 
image; wehave a proof of this, when the fame poet 
imhappily pots a compafs into the hand* of the A(* 
inighty Agent. 

(0 
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to nothing^ reduced to a world of a &w 
inches. The f^jbjedl, therefore^ wasinju^ 
dicioufly chofen^ and poorly treated. lath^ 
fame manner^ when we reflet on that ad^ 
when God commanded the (animals of the 
^artb, toTpring from duft into Ufe^ we are 
^llcd with the higheft conception of his 
power 5 but, when we fee, in the midft of 
numberkfs beafts, an old map, with eyes of 
diminiihed luftre, a wrinkled forehead, a 
long beard^ and his robe hanging to the 
ground, we may acknowledge the venerably 
Merlin, but we have no lines of our Creator. 
Such fymptoms pf caducity do notfuit with 
the divine nature j if he is to be reprefented^ 
it mud be, by a fublime idea, a charaderof 
majefty more than human; fuch as was 
i^iagined by Horner^ and executed by 
]?hidia^. 

B. Plutarch 
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JS. [j] Plutarch fuppofcs fuch an ide^ 
in the Alexander of Apelles, gcrfonating 
Jupiter the Thunderers which, according 
«o this writer, was painted with fuch energy 
and truths that it ** gave occafion to a 
^ feyhig, that there w^c two Alexanders, 
^ the one of Philip, invincible ; the other 
^< of ApeHes, inimitablcw** We learn from 
the fame author, that Lyfippus was no left 
ingemous tlian fublime, when he drew from 
a 0rght inclination of the neck, which was 
natural to Alexander, the hint of a great 
^xprefiion; reprefenting him looking up 
to heaven, with that manly boldnefs, that 
commanding majefty, which are thus hap- 
pily marked by the epigrammatift [/]. 

ysyoMy an«iiloc» o ^s AtiXXov «fbtfb«1o(. De Fort. Ycl 

Virt. M. Alex. p. 335. Ed. Paris. 



A. WB miift not expcfl: fach expreflions; 
as thcfe from th^ pencil of Raphael-, woul4' 
you fee him in his true charaftcr, ohferv^ 
where the angel turns our firfl: parents out 
of.paradife ; it is plain^ chat ke a&s in obe^ 
^iencetoa command; he lays his finger 
gently on the fhoulder of Adamy and marksg^ 
by a certain tendernefs of aftton, a compaC? 
£on of their paft weaknefs, .and prefent fni-? 
lery. It is in tracing thefe flight atid !^ 
ebvious movements of the mind, that this 
amiable painter fhows the true beauty ^af 
his genius ; more excellent, tperhaps, in ^e^^ 
preffing fudi feelings, in that he was'fio( 
tranfported by the more irblent. I'^^f 
now brought you into the gallery of the 
X^atican; we muft enter the apartments; 
though we have little to do there ; for, of 

all 
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ail the works of Raphael, thde the moft ce- 
lebrated for the paintiogy are the lead to be 
noted for exprellion. An ailembly of Chri* 
ftian doftors, or of Heathen philofophers, 
^re fubje6ls. of no motion* Heliodorus 
driven by angels out of the temple, pro- 
imifes expreflion ; but his^ terror is a grimace. 
When the angel vifits St. Peter in prifon^ 
we might reafonablf expeft, in the counce* 
inance and a&ion of the fsunt, fome kind of 
cnfK)tion; how do we find him ? faft aflcep; 
tould Giotto have done lefs ? In the adion 
bfAttila, indeed, there is fomcwhat of dig- 
nity and fpirit; but it would diftrefs the 
moi): fanguine admirers of Raphael, to pro* 
duce, from this feries of painting, fuch exam* 
pies of the pathetic or fublime, as mi^t 
entitle him to be ranked with the firft paint- 
ers of antiquity/ 

B. I SHAtL 
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^B.l%HALh excuft your entering on a 
particular examination of the hiftory of 
J^yche^ or the banquet of the gods; per* 
fuaded, that you would find the paintings 
at the palace Chigi, as defticute of the ex* 
preffions you look fQr9 as you have already, 
found thofe of the Vatican- Yet we mult 
acknowledge an uncommon .energy and fpi-^ 
rit in the flight of Mercury; and- it has 
been obfcrved, that the painter has, with 
wonderful art, given to Pluto, Neptune, and 
Jupiter, diftinft charafters, yet preferved in, 
all a brotherly likenefs. 

A. It would have done more honour to 
his art, had he expreflfed in any one of them 
a great idea ; the conceptions of Euphranor 
were very diflfercnt on a like occafion j {«] 

[u] Qui com Athenis daodecim Deps "pinger^t, 

Neptoni imaginem qaam poterat excellentiffimis nii- 

* jeftatis coloribus complcxus eft, pctindc nc Jovii.ali- 

4 ' • - - . _^ who*. 



•» Wh^, ^iirrg employed tt Mhens, to ^amt 
*• the twelve gdds; exprdfetf fn Ntfptune> 
«tht higheft idea'df tftajeftjr^ iidth i etfegti 
«to mike the Jopfter 'flill more rioblfe^ 
^l5ut ^k>«^irtg feXh^ifftcd the force of hrs 
•» irttaginatioh in ihe forftter chata(!fef, hto 
** Coiild ndtfifc th the latter to the pbtnt 
^whidh t*e ambitioned/* 'ftiwH-be Wfifly 
illowfed, tbat'thc failure of feuphf afior^ w« 
toore gloriow^ than tliefdccefe df R^iphdcl i 
It^e-fiM:, hurrigcl away %the im^tba^ 
dPhis genkis, aims at a fiight beyond tW? 
reach of humanity : The iccond, fc^Ure in 
the mildneft of bis fpirit, hovers within the! 
^rck of his calm conceptions. [^ We 
iOa;y, aecotdingto Phatafch, i)e plcafed ty 

i^ftskto itctgttftiortra r^praeftittiitttras ; fed omm im* 
^tu cogitationis ini fupcriorc opere abfumpto, poll^ 
tiores ejus conatus adtirgere quo tendebatit, tt€qiii« 
Hr^fattt. Val.TW[ax.lib.Viii.e.7i. 

)Md» ttah 6avffM ^Hm. Plot, de educat. liberortun. 

a the 
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the one, but the other excites our wonder 

and admir^tiodi 

B. SiNCB we have had fo little fat?s-» 
faction, in the point of expreffion^ from the 
paintings at the Vatican) and the palace 
Chigi, let us examine thedefigns, or, as they 
commonly are datled, the ctotons of Ra^ 
phaeh For^ whatever ifaare his fcholars 
may have had in the execution, we- can 
have no doubt, but that the compofitions 
were taken wholly frofai his drawing^* 

j1. |f the eriors jn drawing, - and inequa« 
lities in the feveral parts^ mark, beyond a 
doubt, the pencil of the fchotars^ the vari- 
ety and truth of this expreflSons prpve, with 
equal force, both the hand and gentui of the. 
tmHtr. Let us trace theJatter in Chrift's 
charge to Peter-, the keys arc no fooner 
delivered, or the preference given, than we 
N pcrctivc 
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perceive the dificrent eSeds manifeft in the 
countenance and g^ftures of the feverai dif- 
ciples : The two foremoft approve the ac- 
tion I the one, widi the calmnefs of ^ and 
judgment) the odier, with the eagtrnefs of 
youth and p^SoR. Of the two, nrhtch: fbl- 
low, the one has Us eye& fijeed eameftljr 
on the faceof Chriil:: Tl^^^iecoad, feeai^ 
fufpended betwedA lblf4ove snd the juftice 
of the choice. The Mnaaisicig fix are di* 
▼fded into two g^onpes ; id tile former of 
which, the foremoft figure^ of a bilious 
and meager temperament, looks haftily for 
.itea^eement ofthenextt^hiM*, who, of 
a quite diflfofent complexion^ feeofK, loft m 
a fiinple aed- implicit admimtion : Whtlft 
the tbtrdy pqued at their approbaitioo, 
marks by an impatience in his looks, and 
a reftle&ne(s of adion, bow ill fatisfied he 
IS mth the preference ^ven to Peter. The 
kft groupe confi^ like the former, of three 

figures J 
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figures; th$ bindmoS: is^ by a concealm^t^t 
of his countenance and action, withdrawn, 
as it wew, from the fcenc. This gives a kind 
a£ repDie to the iaiaginacioi^ and adds a Q>i- 
nt to tbeexprcflions hi the other iwa^ of 
whom, one^ under a knit brow and £^c- 
ed conopofDCe,. fwells with a fallen difcon- 
ttnt ; but |he other^ oS a more adive smi 
^ery nacufe, breaks out into an^pen aad un- 
goverqed ei^reflion of ^nvy. Upon the 
whole, if we confider the fimplicity^ of th« 
fub)eft,).th^ variety and judicious coo^rafts 
iti the cbai!a&er$»! thejuftoefs and d^Hcalpyr 
in tlm eaqpireflSoDSi we vmQi confe&^ thu% 
howtror unequal Raphael olaf be to die en* 
daiflfl£ii and pathedbof the antique; he ts 
an abfolute nfiafter of the fiuipordinate afFec- 
tiops y and admiitable^ in tracing thriiigh 
middlb Ufe, the'varidusc^rnd fubtik workings 
of chafa&er. It wbuld take up totf much 
of our time, to go through tfee feveral in- 
N 2 ^ (tances 
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fttnces of the fagadty and condud of this 
painter; yet otte is fo (ingular in its kind, 
that I cannot pafs it in fileiice. When thf 
inhabitants of Lyftra are about to offer fa« 
crifice to Paul and Barnabas, it was necef- 
faty to let us into the caufe pf all the motion 
and hurry befoi^e us ; accordingly, the cripi 
pie, whom they had miraculoufly healed^ 
appears in the crowd : Obferve the means 
which the painter has ufedi to diftinguifh 
this objcfl:, and, of couffe, taopen the fub^ 
jc6l of his piece. His crutches, now ufe- 
lefs, are thrown to the ground ; hisattkude. 
is that of one accuftcnned to fuch a fuf^rt,; 
and ftill doobtfal of his limbs; the eager* 
nefs, the impettiofity with which he folicitf^ 
his bene&dors, to accept the honours def* 
timd for them, point out his gratitude, and 
the occafion of it : During th e time that he 
is thus bufied, an elderly citizen, of fome 
confcquence by his appearance, draws near, 

and 
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and lifting up the corner of his vcft, furvcys 
with aftoniflimcnt the limb newly reftored ; 
whilft a man of middle age, and a youth, 
looking over the (houldcrof the cripple, arc 
intent on the fame objcft. The wit of 
man could not devife means more certain of • 
the end propofcd ; fuch a chain of circum- 
(lances is equal to a narration : And, I can*- 
not but think, that the whole would hare 
been an example of invention and condu£):, 
even in the happieft age of antiquity, 

B. You have at length done juftice to our 
great modern \ and, it ihould ftem to me, 
from thl^ light you have thrown on this fub- 
jed, that the true difference between the an- 
cients and him, cpnlift^ in this, that the 
former dre^ the pallions to a point, coUeft- 
ing the powers of painting to one fipgle and 
forcible exprefllon | whilit the genius of 
Raphael, mqre placid and diffufed, illu^ 
N 3 mines 
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mines and isreflcdcd by nimiberlefs ob* 

y/. We njay add to your obfcrvation ano- 
ther r?afon why the paintings of the ancients 
I\ad greater efied than thofe of the moderns j 
they pofleflfed more parts: Let me explain 
myfeif. In order to have a juft idea of the 
different parts of paioiing, we are obliged 
to ftudy different mailers; for colouring, 
Titian ; for the clear obfcure, Correggio ; 
for defign and compofition, Raphael : It 
will not be denied, that, had the laft of 
thefe, united to his own the excellencies of 
the other two> his works would have had 
more the ajr of truth ; and (which is the end 
of all imitative arts) flood more naturally 
in the place of the things which they repre- 
fent : It Is this nearnefs to truth, or excel- 
lency in the mechanic, which impofes on 
pur fenfes, and gives its powers to the ideal : 

flow. 
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Now, I am inclined to believe, that the 
lirft painters of Greece were no lefs perfed 
in the one than in the. other. , I think we 
have proved thi3 in Apellejs and Parrhafius ; 
Let us therefore fiappofe the merits of Ti* 
tian, Correg^o, and Raphael, united to the 
grace, beauty, and fablime of the antique^ 
9ffe (hall then have an idi^ of confummato 
punting ; and our imagination may bring 
before us, the Helen of Zeuxis, the Alex*- 
ander of Apellcs, and the M?dca of Timo* 
machus, 

B. I HAVE heard it maintained by profef-. 
fors in the arc, that it was impoffible that any 
one perfon ihould excel in all the feveral 
branches of painting: affirming, that it was 
above the condition of humanity^ and, that 
the time and labpur bellowed on fome, mufl: 
always be at theexpcnce and to the diminu- 
tion of the others. 

N 4 J. Tms 
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j4. This recalls to my mind an image^ 
I have fomewhcre met with, of a man, 
whoj lying under a covering that is too 
fliort, no fooner fecurcs his brjcaft, but he 
muft^bare his feet 5 and this will be the event 
in both cafes, where the genius or covering 
16 fcanty. But it will not be fa, in men of 
quick and great abilities. I think we may 
prove this from the progrefs of Raphael, 
He no fooner faw the cartons of Michael 
Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, than he 
droppeid, in a great mcafure, the drynefsof 
his mafter Perrugino; and blending the 
boldnefs of the firft, with his own delicacy, 
ftruck out a ftyle of ^efign more perfedl than 
his model : In the fame manner, and ajt the 
fame time, his colouring was mi|ch ijnprov- 
ed by his imitation of Fran. Bartolomeo; 
his cornpofition, by the ideas he caught 
from Maflaccio } and the clear obfcure of 
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the Florentine fchool, fuch as ic was, h$ 
piade his own. The misfortune of Rapha-^ 
el w£u$9 not that his genJMS was weak, but^ 
that bi$ examples w^c impcrfeft : Thceajfe 
with wi^ich Jie fwp^f^d tl)efe, fhcws^ that 
^c was equal to greater : Had he feerji thp 
tender car.na»tion in ^e Venus of Titian j 
the enchantment of clear obfcure in the na- 
tivity of Cprreg^io ; his ready and comprc- 
henfivc fpirit would foon have united them 
to his own defign and compofition : Of the 
Jaft, he was in a great meafure the inventor $ 
it is no wonder then, as he died very youngs 
that the beft part of his life was emptoyed 
in the improvement of theiti. But this was 
not the cafe with the greateft painters of an- 
tiquity : Apelles had all the advantage^ 
which Raphael wanted 5 inftead of Per- 
rugino, he had a Pamphilus to his ma- 
tter j he had excellent examples ii^ 
each part pf painting. In dcfign, Phidias 
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and Polyckcus ; ia colouring and thd 
clear obfcure, Zeuxis and Parrfaafius; 
in compofition, [2] the happy ideas of 
the Jaft, joined to the ingenuity of Timan-* 
thes : And, as incitements to his ambition, 
the friendlhip of Alexander, the emulation 
of Protogenes, theexatoplesand counfels of 
Praxiteles and Lyfippus. 

B. Whatever might have been the re- 
fult ofthefe advantages; how excellent fo 
ever Apelles and his cotemporaries, in giv- 
ing the utmoft beauty and energy to a fingle 
idea ; you tvill allow, that, in mixed and 
varied compoHtions, Raphael is much their 
fuperior ; a merit, which in the eyes of ma- 
ny critics^ will counterbalance the fublime 
^and pathetic of the ancients, 

J. I HAVB admitted, that it was much 
the tafte of the Greek painters, to reft the 
merit of their compofitions on a fingle cha- 

raflier 
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rafter or expreflion. That they judged well 
in this, the agreement of all the writers of 
antiquity, in giving the preference to thefe 
works, fufficiendy proves. No doubt, the 
noblcft end of painting, is, by a fudden an^ 
powerful impreffion, to ftrike home on the 
paffions: This will never be effeded, in 
painting, by drawing the imagination 
through links of fucceffive ideas. The chil- 
dren of Medea, we are told, were reprefent- 
cd fmiling at the dagger in their mother*s 
hand ; her fury, mixed with a pity of their 
innocence, has been fully defcribcd : Would 
you extend compofition beyond this, you 
rather weaken than improve it; is it to be 
imagined, that a painter, capable of fuch 
cxpreffions as thefe, could not have marked 
the fubordinate emotions in a number of af- 
fiftants ? We have already taken notice, 
in the Ipbigenia of Timanthcs, of the Cli- 
^)ax in the expreflions ; and of his fingu- 
2 la'r 
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lar ingenuity, in diftinguiffaing his principal 
cbaradcr ; can we fuppofe this artift un- 
equal to trace the gradations of envy in 
Ch rift's charge to Peter, or the different ef- 
fects of Paul's fermon at Athens ? 

B. I MUST interrupt you a moment ; you 
have affirmed, that in the pathetic, painting 
has little advantage from a climax in the 
ideas ; yet, poetry and mufick move the 
pafTiops, by a quick and growing fucceffion 
(of impreffions; the images of the one, 
f nd vibratiops Qf the other, gentle at firft^ 
accumulate) ^nd prefs upon us, with, fuch 
an impetuous re-^teration, as bears all be^ 
fore it. 

A Tnisprc^refs is juft inverted in pamt- 
jng ;. the whole produdioi) is at once before 
lis ; our attention is immediately fixed on 
the moft interefting exprefljon •, when we 

have 
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have ftudiedy and felt the powers of this, 
we then, and not till then, defcend to the 
eJtaminatiorl of the inferior movements t 
Thus, whert We enter into an aflettibly of 
women^ Ihoutd there be one amottgft them 
of diftinguilhed beauty, the eye dwells with 
conftancy on hef ; and having taken in all 
her advantages, pafles to a carelefs obferva- 
tion of the reft. It is evident, in both thefe 
cafes, that the fuperior charader ads with 
an intrinftck, and not a relative force^ 

B. But we may fuppofe a fubjed, in 
which there may be rtlany capital expreH* 
fions ; for example, the (laughter of the in« 
nocents« 

J. In this cafe, feme one more happy 
would overbear the reft ; or, Ihould they be 
morejuftly dealt with, the equality of their 
pwtenfions, would weaken their feveral cf- 

feds: 
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fedls: At beft^ the lioic neccflary to com*- 
bine all the ideas and feelings j)eculiar to 
each, would deftroy any effed, which might 
be hoped for, from the fucceflion of their 
inipreflions^ fo that^ eachcoald a£t but as 
a feperate pifture -, and this is the rcafon, 
why painting can never trar^fport the im- 
agination, or ftimulate the fenfe, fo power* 
fully as poetry or mufick : [a] FoFj though 

[a] When Venus appears to herfoh dn the cbaft of 
Africk, beauty of perbd, gnureof adion^ tMAdernBTs of 
expreilion, with all the aids of drefs, attribiates, and 
diiiiadion of clear obfcure^ are by the painter orged 
in, the fame inflant on' the imagination. In poetry^ 
thefe ideas are fucceilive, and (which proves thead- 
Tancage of painting) the. more quickly they fucceed^ 
the more perfect is the defcription ; I may add to this, 
that grace and beauty, Urike more warmly on the 
fenfe, in their adlual appearance, than by any images 
farmed of them by words ; fo that, by as mt^h as tbe 
real appearance would be fuperior to paint, by fo 
much is paint in this'particukr fuperior to poetry. 

But the poet has ample amends ; he can renew and* 
vary thofe impreffiona at will; he can lengthen ^ot 

it 
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it has greatly the advantage of either in the 
impreflion of the inftane, as it unices more 
circumftances in that one point of time ; yet 
it falls ihort of both, in the quicknefs and 
power of repeating its ideas. 

hisa&ioaby a chain of the mtA interefiing^ circam- 
fiances : He can do more ; be can call all the fenfes 
to hiiakl^ aikl improve his piftures of beauty,, by a 
Vqjce tixmed to a heavenly fweecnefs, or air breathing 
a divine fragrance. Dryden has marked the advan- 
vatttage of this coalition of the fenfes. 

. ^heti^rili S'^^ "^**' pli^nn to thefyJI>U 
And both to thought . 
Miiton hes infinuated the fame in the following words, 
a^rdflfed by Adam to the asgel, aad^ in tlie ^etoeft 
of h]$ miinbefs^ ftill breathes on our ears the ange^ 
accents. 

For^ ivhili 1 Jit with theif Ifeem in hi0iPnt 
And Jkueeter thy difcourfe is to tny ear 
nan fruits of palm-tret ^ plea/anteft to thirfi 
Aid hunger both. 

As to the fecohd advantage I mentioned, every reader 
feels, how much the following idea adds to the beauty, 
• and afcertains the divinity of Veiios. 

B. But 
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B. But, does not the very inftance you 
have given, in the iphigenia offimanthes . 
fliew the advantage of a gradation in the 
cxpreffions; and of courfe, contfadift all 
that you have oppofed to ic ? 

jf. Had thepaflion of grief been actually 
exprefled in the countenance of Agamem- 
non, the cafe would have beein prccifely as 
I dated it juft now i But his face being hid^ 
and bis feelings left wholly to our imagina* 
tion, our attention fixes firft on thofe ex« 
prefiions, which are the objeds of fenfe, and 
rifes frdm the real to a conception of the 

^ Amhfjt^tfiu tmm dhuinum n^irtia 6i4rim 

** Spiraveri. 
The fame tSt€t is fenfible iii ^filtoll's defcriptioii of 
the aogel Raphael, alightiog on the earth. 
lake Mma^s/ou heft^i 

Andfimk bis fJitmst i^ hmvtnfy fragtsmi fiBe4 

fki aradt m^ndi. 

ima« 
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imaginary. Now this, you fee, is not a 
matter of expreffion, but a ftrolce of inge- 
nuity I which, as well as all the deli'^ 
cate, and lefs obfcrvable motions of the 
mind, are often found to owe their evidence 
and force to their aflbciate ideas. Thus^ tho* 
in addreffes to the paffions^ the ancients, in* 
tent on giving the utmofk force to the pri- 
mary idea, made ufe of but few acceflbries 1 
they obferved a quite different method, when 
the addrefs was to the imagination. What 
fpirit J what variety ? what a fund of in- 
vention, in the marriage of Alexander and 
Roxana, as pa'mted by Aetion, and defcrib- 
cd by Lucian ? The playful and wanton 
compofitions of Albani, are but rofes pulled 
from this tree. We find in the fame au- 
thor^ the dcfcription of ttie Centaur of 
Zeuxis : How excellent in the mechanic ? 
what novelty, what boldnefi in the ideal ? 
Let fuch traits of genius be th^ character* 
O iftic 
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iflric of the antique ; I fhall not difpute with 
thofe, who admire the pifturefquc difpoli- 
tion, the multiplied charaAers, and labour- 
ed compofitions of the moderns. 

B. I FIND, thefe 1^ have in you but a 
falfe friend -y you joined their party }u& now, 
in the praife you gave to Raphael, oirly to 
turn upon them with mote violence, when 
the occalion ofiered. 

^. I AM a fincerc admirer of the fagaci- 
ty and refources of Raphael *, but I am more 
moved by one great cxpreflion, than by fe- 
veral minute ones. There is generally, in 
thele laft, fomething equivocal and unde- 
cifive ^ they are often made out more, by 
the imagination of the beholders, than by 
the pencil of the painter : To fome, they 
convey imperfedt ideas ; to others, difie- 
reilt. I hardly have known any two agree 

in 
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in the fentiments which they imputed to the 

feveral auditors of St. Paul. I attempted 

juft now 1 hiftory of the feelings of the dif- 

ciples, on the preference given to Peter ; 

fome are obvious ; but it is poflible you 

may differ from me in many others. At 

beft, they mud be ftudied to be underftood ; 

this weakens and fubdivides the effeil : It 

is not fo in the pathetic, or fublime. In 

the dying mother of Ariftides, the Medea 

of Timpmachus, the Alexander of Apeiles^ 

the ideas are manifeft; the expreffions de- 

ciGve; and, we can no more confound^ 

than we can forget, the effcas which they 

produce— —• 

B. But, granting that the chief merit of 
the arts fhould, as you fay, Confift in great 
or forcible expreffions, ate not inftances of 
thcfe tb be found in modern painting ? 
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4» Had I koown of any comparable to 
tbofe, which I have quoted from, the ar>- 
tique, they Ihould certainly have had the* 
preference ; for whatever might have givers 
occafion to thefe difcourfes, my defiga was, 
much more, to fettle oijr idea? of th^ art, 
than the pretcnfiqns of the artift$. 

jB. IVTav it not be objeAed, that thefe adr 
vantages, which you have fyppofed on the 
fide of the ancients, might have exifled 
more in the defcription?, than it) the work^ 
i^emfclves? 

A, When any work can be produced of 
modern art^ equal> in the fublime, to the 
Apollo ; in expredion, to the I^apcoon^ 
in grace and beauty, to the daughter of Nir 
obe ; I^ Ihall allow the force of this, objec- 
tion. With regard tp thefe^ as I have al* 

ready 
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ready obferved, the caufe of paintiBg and 
ftatuary is the fame. As to compofition, 
the grand point is expfcQion; colouring 
and the clear obfcure are proper to paint v 
how far the ancients excelled in thefe, ex- 
iclufive of alf other proofs, might be pre- 
fumed from their, fuperior genius, and inde- 
fatigable application. And now, I hope 
you have received, from this inquiry, the 
fatisfa6lion I promifcd you at our firft fct- 
ting out. Our purfuit.has not been altoge^ 
ther technical ; a fine idea, whether it be 
conveyed in colours or words, tends equally 
tp improve and enlighten the imagination ^ 
and, ypii cannot but have obferv^d all 
along,.a conftant and pleafing refemblanc^ 
in the conceptions of the Greek artifts, to' 
thofe of their poets. The fame ftyle of great-, 
nefs, the fame ftrokcs of tendernefs, the 
fame vein of elegance and fimplicity (hine 
fhro^gh and beautify their works. 

B. This 
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B. This may well be expefted from the 
known analogy in the operations and powers 
of the two arts : Hence it is, th^t we can 
with juftnefs transfer from one to the other 
the terms proper to each ; and, as poetry 
is often but the colouring of words, fo 
paindng may be ftyled the eloquence of 
colours* 

ji. The lively and natural effcfts of paint- 
ing, are in nothing more fenfible, than in 
the delight the poets take, in borrowing 
their images and metaphors from her. 
Hence they learn to groupe and arrange 
their objefts ; to fhade and illutnine their 
figures; to draw the outlines of grace; td 
Jay on the tints of beauty ; and all the co- 
louring of words brightens as from the 
touches of the pencil. This correfpon- 
^^Jence prevails, not only in what relates to 
2 defcription^ 
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dcfcription, but bvcn in the very cffentials 
of each art. Was I to obferve, that there 
were grace and beauty 10 the perfons ; juft- 
nefs in the fentiments ; warmth and ipiric 
in the paffions 5 I at onte defcribc a good 
poem, or a good piflure. As it is the 
charafter of fine writing, fo it is of excel- 
lent painting, that the thoughts fliould 
be natural, not obvious -, elegant, not re- 
mote, [b] A Greek arrift, having paint^A 
a naval engagement on the river Nile^ ic 
was neceffary to mark the fcenc of adlion j 
to this end, he reprefented an afs feeding 
on its bank, beneath which was coached 
a crocodile, ready to fpring upon his prey. 
A modern would have planted at' one end 
a river god, with water iffuing from leven 
urns ; and this, with no fmall conceit of his 
erudition. The fame fimplicity and happi- 
nefs of invention are attributed in gene- 

[h] Nealce9|K ixkgeniofas et folers in arte* Plio. lib. 
XXXV. c. 12. 

ral 
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ralto the paintings of Timanthes; in one 
Qf which, he reprcfented, in a little pifturey^ 
a Cyclops fleeping, and, to give an extra-, 
ordinary idea of his fize^ near him were 
^^ drawn fome fatyrs, meafuring his fingef 
with athyrfus. On which occafion, Ph'ny. 
makes this remark, *' [r] In all his works 
*' there is more underftood than exprefled j 
" and though his execution be mafterlyy 
•' yet his ideas exceed it." This is, in fo 
many words, a defcription of the poetry of 
Virgil. A circumftanc^, extremely favour^ 
able to the Greek artifts, that ihe praifes 
due to that divine poet, fbould be no left 
applicable to this excellent painier. 

[f] In omnibus ejus operibus inielligitur plus Temper 
sfistm pingitor ; et cum ars fumma fn^ mgeniym tames 
Blua artem eft. Lib. xxxv. c. lo. 

FINIS. 
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